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.  ,  AT  LINCOLN'S  HOME. 

A  bay  Among'  the  Old  Settlers  of  Menard 
County,  Illinois. 

"I  want  to  find  Mr.  Spears." 
"Air.  Speara?" 
"Yes,  Mr.  Spears." 
"What  Spears?" 

"I  dou't  remeuibur  the  hist  name,  but  1 
was  told  he  lived  a  little  way  west  of  the 
depot." 

"Is  it  J.  Q.  Spears  ?" 

'"I  believe  that's  it— J.  Q." 

"John  Quincy?" 

"1  presume  John  Quincy." 

"I  don't  know  whether  its  Johti  Quincy 
Adams  or  not,"  said  the  boy,  "but  it's  John 
Quincy,  sure,  and  he's  up  at  the  store.  1  11 
show  you." 

Thus  saying,  he  kindly  piloted  me  across 
the  street  and  into  a  corner  store,  where  I 
found  'he  object  of  my  search. 

This,  be  it  known,  was  Thursday  morn- 
ing, in  the  town  of  Talulu.  in  Menard 
county,  about  200  miles  south  of  Chicago. 
A.  pleasant  place  it  is,  with  a  rich  country 
surrounding  it,  and  a  population  of  excel- 
lent people,  numbering  about  700  or  800. 

This  was  Lincoln's  old  stamping  ground, 
and  a  few  miles  away  is  Salem,  where  the 
great  President  began  life  and  first  showed 
some  of  those  qualities  which  afterward 
made  him  I'amous. 

There  used  to  be  a  mill,  a  store  or  two, 
and  a  hotel  or  two  at  Salem,  but  nothing 
now  remains  save,  the  cellars  of  the  first, 
and  a  dilapidated  old  building  where  Lin- 
coln used  to  board,  but  which  is  now  use 
as  a  stable. 

THE  INTER  OCEAN 

had  heard  that  there  were  many  old  settlers 
around  Talulu  who  knew  Lincoln  as  boy  and 
man,  and  Mr.  Spears  had  been  mentioned 
as  a  gentleman  who  could  give  many  facts 
about  him  himself  and  could  put  one  on  the 
track  of  securing  much  information  from 
others. 

So  1  introduced  my.self  to  Mr.  Spears  and 
explained  my  errand.  I  found  him  a  most 
intelligent  man,  a  wealthy  farmer,  whose 
land  adjoins  the  village,  and  one  who  en- 
tered heart  and  soul  into  the  spirit  of  my 
enterprise. 

"le.s,  I  can  help  you,"  said  he,  "but  al- 
though I  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  very  well,  there 
are  others  who  can  give  you  more  interest 
ing  incidents  connected  with  his  career  than 
I  am  able  to.  I,  of  course,  was  much  his 
junior,  but  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  my 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Mary  Spears,  who  was 
quite  celebrated  as  a  doctress  here  about  the 
time  Lincoln  made  his  appearance,  and  he 
used  to  visit  her  regularly  every  week  and 
talk  to  her  by  the  hour.  While  there  I  saw 
a  great  deal  of  him.  But  come  with  me  a 
door  or  two  away,"  continued  Mr.  Spears, 
"and  I  think  I  can  show  you  some  memen- 
toes of  him." 

We  went  into  the  store  of  Messrs.  Bell 
Bros.,  and  those  gentlemen  kindly  brought 
forth  an  old-looking  case  containing  many 
of  the  instruments  with  which  Lincoln  u,sed 
to  work  when  acting  as 

jUUVEVOR 


in  tnat  part  ti*'  oountry,  and  which  had 
come  into  th< possession.  They  are 
very  primitive-looking  tools  now,  but  Lin- 
coln did  good  work  with  them,  and  his  sur- 
veys were  always  considered  reliable.  There 
are  some  maps  and  town  plats  also  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bell  Bros,  that  originated 
with  Lincoln,  and  all  these  souvenirs  of 
the  great  man  are  preserved  with  much 
care, ' 

''There  are  a  number  of  trees  down  here 
a  little  ways,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
"that  I  have  been  telling  our  people  ought 
to  be  preserved.  W^hen  the  surveying 
party  was  out  the  boys  frequently  took  an 
ax  and  tried  which  could  mark  highest 
with  it  upon  the  trees.  Lincoln  most  al- 
ways won,  his  great  height  ^'^'Aui  him  the 
advantage,  and  there  are  several  trees  in 
the  woods  near  by  which  bear  his  mark  high 
above  all  the  others.  Some  of  our  old  citi- 
senswere  with  the  party  here  and  remem- 
ber the  incident  well  enough  to  identify  the 
trees. 

"Lincoln  was  an  ingenious  kind  of  man," 
pursued  Mr.  Bell.  "When  he  was  at  my 
father's  house  one  day  my  mother  com- 
plained that  she  had  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  clock  right,  and  never  k  new  when  it  was 
correct.  'I'll  fix  you-,'  said  Lincoln  and  he 
went  and  made  a  meridian  mark  on  the  floor 
so  that  the  sun  coming  in  by  the  door-post 
would  always  tell  when  it  was  noon.  That 
mark  is  on  the  floor  yet,  and  it's  as  good  a 
regulator  now  as  it  was  nearly-half  a  centu- 
ry ago." 

Nearly  every  one  here  who  has  come  to 
middle  age  remembers  something  of  Lin- 
coln. I  went  over  to  the  elegant  farm 
house  of  Mr.  Spears  and  there  met,  beside 
his  estimable  wife,  a  couple  of  ladies, 
neighbors  of  Mr.  Spears,  who  were  quite 
ready  to 

TALK  OF  MB.  LINCOLN 
and  give  their  recollections  of  him. 

"I  remember  said  Mrs.  Rule,  one  of  the 
ladies  mentioned,  "that  Lincoln  came  to 
my  father's  once  and  did  some  surveying 
for  which  father  gave  him  a  deer-skin  to 
'fox'  his  pants  with.  Lincoln  was  much 
pleased  with  the  trade." 

"And  afterward  I  remember,"  said  Mr. 
Spears,  "he  concluded  to  have  a  pair  of 
breeches  made  entirely  of  buckskin,  and 
got  them.  They  answered  firbt  rate  until 
they  got  wet  one  day,  when  they  climbed 
half-way  to  his  waist,  and  never  got  down 
again." 

"Are  there  any  of  Lincoln's  old  sweet- 
hearts around  here?"  I  queried. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Rule.  "Lincoln  was  not  much  of  a  beau, 
and  seemed  to  prefer  the  company  of  the 
elderly  ladies  to  the  young  ones." 

"But  he  went  to  parties  and  social  gath- 
erings, did  he  not?"  said  I, 

"Well,  sometimes,  but  not  often." 

"You  want  to  write  a  love  story  about 
him,  I  suppose,"  said  the  other  lady,  Mrs. 
Worth,  smilingly. 

"Yes,  I'd  like  to." 

"Well,  Lincoln  was  a  poor  subject  for  ro- 
mance. I  am  afraid  you  won't  succeed  in 
getting  anything  in  that  line." 

"Well,  I  ought  to  find  something  here  in 
his  old  home,"  said  I. 

"He  was  very  bashful,"  said  Mr.  Spears, 
"and  about  the  gawkiest  young  man  you 
ever  saw.  But  the  man  to  tell  you  if  there 
was  any  love  afi^air  in  Lincoln's  experience 
while  here  is  Mr.  Green,  who  lives  a  few 
miles  from  town,  and  was  his  earliest  friend 
and  companion.  We  will  ride  over  there 
and  see  him." 

Thanking  Mr.  Spears  for  the  trouble  he 
was  taking,  we  mounted  a  couple  of  horses 
a  few  minutes  later  and  rode  out  a  few  ifiilcs 
from  town  to  the 


KESIDENCEOF  W.  O.  GUtEN,  ESQ., 

one  of  the  wealthiest  and  best  known  farm- 
ers in  the  west. 

We  found  Mr.  Green  at  his  home,which 
stands  in  a  beautiful  location,  overlooking  a 
large  nat  ural  park  and  commanding  a  view 
of  his  great  farm  of  1,400  acres  which  lies 
around  it.  He  welcomed  us  with  gentle- 
manly hospitality,  and  when  the  object  of 
my  visit  was  made  known,  stirred  the  glow- 
ing coals  in  the  grate  aod  bat  down  to  a 
quiet  and  gossipy  chat. 

"Take  a  cigar,"  said  the  host,  and  tb 
with  wreaths  of  smoke  curling  upwaru  f. 
ward  the  ceiling,  he  entered  unon  a  most . 
teresting  account  of  his  acquaintanceshi.. 
with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  have  always  had  the  impression  that 
Lincoln's  various  promotions  wore  surprises 
to  him,  but  after  hearing  nf  him  from  the 
lips  of  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  he  began  his  life  in  that  quiet 
nook  of  the  great  earth  at  Salem  intent 
upon  making  something  of  himsel  eyond 
the  ordinary  ambition  of  ordinary  men.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
looked  to  achieve  world  wide  distinction  ; 
but  he  knew  he  had  something  in  him 
above  the  commonplace,  and  that  visions 
of  great  achievements  appeared  to  him  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  He  did  not  see  just 
how  and  when  the  road  would  be  opened — 
and  who  does? — but  he  felt  the  strength 
and  power  of  intellectual  conquest  in  him, 
and  every  knoll  that  he  climbed,  showed 
him  another  height  which  he  felt  that  he 
had  abundant  strength  and  will  to  sur- 
mount. 

Lincoln's  power  oveu  men. 

"  Lincoln's  wonderful  power  and  influ- 
ence over  men,"  said  Mr.  Green,  "wasfiult 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  Salem.  He  was  al- 
ways popular  and  always  regarded  as  au- 
thority. He  got  the  soubriquet  of  'Hon- 
est Abe'  by  refusing  to  act  as  judge  at 
horse  races  unless  he  were  left  free  to  de- 
cide the  question  fairly,  and  not  according 
to  the  jockeying  tactics  then  in  vogue. 
Prior  to  his  coming,  the  race  was  won  by 
the  man  who  was  the  luckiest  in  choosing  a 
judge;  afterward  the  best  horse  took  the 
race,  no  matter  who  his  owner  might  be. 
After  quarreling  for  hours  over  judges,  the 
owners  of  horses  who  had  each  been  trying, 
perhaps,  to  get  a  friend  and  adherent  to  act 
as  umpire,  would  finally  settle  down  on  Lin- 
coln, and  then  everybody  said,  'Now,  look 
out!  This  means  a  fair  race,  and  the  best 
horse  must  win.'  " 

"Where  did  Lincoln  \earn  his  survey- 
ing?" I  asked. 

"Took  it  up  himself,"  replied  Mr.  Green, 
as  he  did  a  hundred  things,  and  mastered  it, 
too.  When  he  acted  as  surveyor  here  he 
was  a  deputy  of  S.  M.  Neal,  and  not  of  Cal- 
houn, as  has  been  so  often  said. 

THERE  WAS  A  DISPUTE 
about  this,  and  many  sketches  of  his  life 
gave  Calhoun  (Candle-box  Calhoun,  as  he 
was  known  afterwards  during  the  Kansas 
troubles  and  election  frauds)  aa  the  survey- 
or, but  it  was  Neal."  Mr.  Green  turned  to 
his  desk  and  drew  out  an  old  certificate,  in 
the  handwriting  of  Lincoln,  giving  the 
boundaries  of  certain  lands,  and  signed, 
"S.  M.  Neal,  Surveyor,  by  A.  Linco  n. 
Deputy,"  thus  settling  the  question.  Mr. 
Green  was  a  democrat,  and  has  leaned  to 
ward  that  party  all  his  life,  but  what  he 
thought  and  thinks  of  Lincoln  can  bo  seen 
by  an  indorsement  on  the  back  of  the  cer- 
tificate named,  which  is  as  follows  : 


:  l^reservt  this,  as  ii  is  from  the  noiU  st  ': 
•of  GoiT s  crealion — A.  Lincoln,  the  ~d\ 
•preserver  of  his  countrij,  May  ^,  1S65.  '■ 
■.Penned  by  W.  G.  Green,  who  taught: 
•  Lincoln  the  English  fframinar  in  1S31.  • 

"So  you  taught  him  grammar?"  said  I, 
after  reading  the  inscription. 

"Well,  yes,  replied  my  host ;  "but  not 
long.  You  never  could  teach  Lincoln  for  a 
great  while.  I  began  with  him,  but  in 
three  weeks  he  knew  more  of  the  Engli.-h 
grammar  than  I,  did,  seeing  and  rcmem- 
beriogevery  word  be  read  without  effort. 

UIS  OLD  GRAMMAR  MASTER. 

"An  amusing  thing  happened  alter  he 
was  elected  President,"  continued  Mr. 
Green:  "  I  was  in  Washington  and  talk- 
ing with  Lincoln  in  the  room  where  the 
cabinet  meetings  are  held,  and  there  was  a 
large  table  there.  Seward  canie  in,  and 
Lincoln  said:  'Mr.  Seward,  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Green,  of 
Illinois.'  Seward  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table,  and  bowed  in  his  courtly  way, 
but  Lincoln  was  not  satisfied.  ''Come 
round  here,  Seward,'  said  he,  'and  shake 
hands  with  Mr.  Green ;  I  want  you  to 
know  him  ;  he's  my  old  grammar  mas- 
ter." 

"I  was  very  much  embarrassed,  and  af- 
terward said  to  Lincoln  ;  'You  ought  not 
to  introduce  me  that  way.  Why,  every 
body  in  Washington  will  be  noticing  me 
and  testing  my  grammatical  acquirement.s.' 
I  'Never  mind,'  said  Lincoln,  'I  want  them 
to  remember  you,  and  when  I  introduce 
you  in  that  way  the'il  never  forget  you  on 
earth.'  And  he  kept  it  up,  introducing 
me  to  everybody  we  met  as  his  grammar 
master." 

"You  saw  Lincoln  frequently  while  he 
was  President?" 
"Yes,  quite  often,  considering  that  my 

w?^  "u^  •'^^'"^  ^"'^  ^'^  '°  Washington. 
When  the  internal  revenue  laws  were  about 
to  be  put  in  operation,  Lincoln  was  told 
that  this  district  would  not  submit  to  the 
tax,  and  that  the  agents  of 
THE  GOVERNMENT  WOULD  BE  RESISTED. 
He  sent  for  me  and  said,  'Bill,  that's  my 
old  home,  and  it  will  never  do  to  have 
trouble  out  there._  Now,  I  want  t^ 
you  col.  ;„  I  :  ,r;sve  j  uu  c«u  put  ev- 
erything through  peacefully.' 

"Weil,   I   said,  'Lincoln,  you  know  I 
don  t  want  any  oflSce,  but  if  I  can  help  you 
any  I  am  willing  to  take  it,'  and  so  he  ap- 
pointed me  and  I  went  to  work.    I  didn't 
have  any  trouble,  the  law  was  enforced, 
\i     1      was  very  much  gratified." 
Mr.  Green  did  not  mention  it,  but  it  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
democrat  of  wealth  and  influence,  that  the 
scheme  went  through.    It  is  somewhat 
singular  to  note  that  some  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
warmeh^t  friends  were  life-long  democrats. 
When  he  ran  lor  the  legislature  the  first 
time  he  was  what  was  called  an  Adams  man, 
while  the  majority  of  hia  neighbors,  includ- 
ing Ureen,  were  Jackson  men.  Notwith- 
stanaingthis  he  succeeded,  and  in  all  his 
precinct       loh  cast  upwards  of  400  votes 
.ffTT^"^  ''  ballots  against  him. 

I  V*>eft,"'^  y'*"  fi"'  see  Lincoln?"  I 
asked,  as  Mr.  Green  paused  for  a  moment 
»n  hia  recital. 


"The  first  time  I  saw  him,"  said  he, 
"  was  one  morning  in  Salem,  on  the  mill 
dam,  that  was  in  1831.  Ho  was  out  on  the 
dam  with  his  pants  rolled  up  above  his 
knees,  trying  to  get  a  flatboat  over.  The 
boat  had  been  built  at  Sangamontown,  and 
the  owner,  with  some  goods  aboard,  had 
started  to  go  on  down  the  river  until  he 
struck  a  favorable  town  in  which  to  open 
up.  They  couldn't  get  the  boat  over  very 
well,  so  the  owner  concluded  he  might  as 
well  start  bis  store  in  Salem. 

"Lincoln  went  to  work  for  a  man  named 
Kirkpatrick,  who  promised  him  a 
month.  This  was  about  the  usual  price,  but 
Lincoln  was  very  strong  and  Kirkpatrick, 
who  ran  a  saw-mill,  said  it  would  save  him 
buying  a  jack-screw  to  handle  the  logs  with 
if  he  got  Lincoln,  so  he  promised  to  pay 
him  $13.  When  they  came  to  settle  up, 
Kirkpatrick  wouldn't  pay  him  but  ten, 
and  Lincoln  was  pretty  mad.  By  the  way, 
tliat  kd  tp  the  first  oath  I  ever  heard  Lin- 
i  coin  use. 

LINCOLN  SWEARS. 

I  "I  don't  know  but  it  was  the  last,  too. 
You  see  about  that  time  the  Blackhawk 
war  broke  out,  and  we  organized  acompany. 
The  adjutant  came  over  from  Springfield, 
and  the  men — about  100 — were  drawn  up 
in  line.  The  adjutant  told  us  that  the  gov- 
ernor would  appoint  the  field-officers,  the 
colonel,  major,  etc.,  but  we  could  elect  our 
own  captain.    We  had  understood  this,  and 

j  there  were  two  candidates — Lincoln  and 
this  same  Kirkpatrick.  When  we  were  in 
line  the  adjutant  ^sked  the  candidates  to 
step  ten  paces  in  Iront  of  the  men,  and 
when  Lincoln  and  Kirkpatrick  came  out  he 
told  us  that  all  who  wanted  Lincoln  should 
form  a  line  by  him,  and  all  who  wanted 
Kirkpatrick  could  go  to  his  side.  I  was  very 

I  eager  for  Lincoln,  and  the  minute  the  word 
was  given  I  ran  and  stood  at  his  elbow. 
The  others  followed,  according  to  their 
choice,  and  in  forming  the  two  lines  they 
became  rather  crooked,  every  one  wanting 
to  see  how  many  each  candidate  had. 
Lincoln  was  so  tall  he  could  see  overall  our 
heads,  and  when  the  last  man  had  taken 
his  place,  and  before  the  adjutant  had 
counted  noses,  be  saw  that  he  had  tri- 
umphed, and  he  slapped  me  on  the  shoul- 
der and  said:  'Billl  I'llbed— d  if  I  hain't 
beat  him  1' 

"I  think  he  was  more  pleased  at  beat- 
ing Kirkpatrick,  and  thus  in  a  manner  get- 
ting even  with  him  for  his  dishonesty,  than 
he  was  in  securing  the  captaincy  of  the 
company." 

HIS  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

Mr.  Greep  paused  here,  and  I  ventured 
to  try  again  to  get  something  of  Lincoln's 
social  life. 

"You  and  Lincoln  were  young  men  to- 
gether, Mr.  Green,"  said  I,  "and  of  course 
were  going  to  parties  and  gatherings  of  va- 
rious kinds.  Do  you  remember  any  inci- 
dents connected  with  them  ?" 

"Well,  yes  ;  I  suppose  I  can  recall 
some." 

."Was  he  'waitiae'  upon  anjr  girls  in  the 
neighborhood  then?"  i 

Mr.  Spears  remarked  that  he  thought 
Lincoln  didn't  go  around  among  the  young 
ladies  much. 

''Not  much,"  responded  Mr.  Green. 

He  was  very  bashful ,  but  I  do  remem- 
ber a  case  or  two  that  may  be  worth  tell- 
ing." 

"Was  he  ever  engaged  to  any  lady  here- 
about?" • 

"Yes,  he  wasgoing  to  marry  Mary  Owens, 
a  distant  relation  of  mine,  but  the  match 
was  broken  off." 

"How  was  that?" 

"A  very  silly  thing.    It  all  came  about 

in  this  way  

But  I  find  there  is  too  much  to  tell  in 
one  letter,  and  I  must  defer  a  number  of 
incidents  and  anecdotes  related  by  Mr. 
Green  for  another  article.         a.  a.  p. 


'^V From  the  Inter  Ocean. 

.  'vA       "UONEST  ABE.'* 

\   

Another  Chapter  ou  tlic  Early  Life  ol 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Mena  d  County. 

"IlowdUl  Lincoln  ever  co  ne  to  go  into 
that  grocery  at  Salem  V"  I  in  juireil  of  Mr. 
Gruen. 

"He  and  a  man  tlie  name  of  Beriy 
bou-jht  it  out,"  replied  Mi .  Green,  think- 
ing they  were  petting  a  great  bar^rain  ;  and 
they  were,  had  they  known  anything  about 
business.  But  Lincoln  w  as  no  financier, 
and  Berry  was  an  unreliable  sort  of  fellow, 
and  tlie  result  was  not  vury  encouraging." 

"  Who  did  they  buy  it  of  y" 

"  Of  me." 

"  You !" 

"Yes.  You  see,  it  was  this  way.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Ratford  came  from 
tilt'  Soutli  and  started  a  grocery  at  Salem. 
His  wife's  sister  lived  near  iiere,  and  they 
wanted  to  be  together.  It  was  the  fashion 
then  to  keep  liquor  in  with  the  groceries, 
and  once  in  a  while  a  crowd  from  some  of 
the  surrounding  settlements  would  gather 
at  Salem,  get  to  drinking,  and  make  things 
lively  for  a  while.  Just  above  us  here 
there  was  such  a  crowd,  and  those  compos- 
ing it  used  to  be  called  the  "Clary  Grove 
set."  llatford's  brother-in-law  knew  them 
pretty  well,  and  the  first  time  he  went 
down  to  Salem  he  told  the  former  that  he 
was  afraid  that  he  would  have  trouble  with 
them. 

"  Why,  I'll  fight  any  one  of  'em,"  said 
Ratford. 

FIGIITINO  THE  "  CLAIIY  (JUOVK  ?ET." 

"Tliat  won't  do  any  good,''  said  his 
brother-in-law.  "  If  one  can't  lick  you, 
two  will  try,  and  if  two  can't  do  it,  the 
whole  crowd  will  jump  on  you.  The  best 
way  is  to  wait  quietly  till  they  come  and 
then  try  to  make  friends  with  them.  Don't 
give  them  too  much  whisky,  and  may  be 
you  can  do  it." 

"  So  Ratford  sat  down  to  wait.  A  week, 
two  weeks,  three  weeks  passed,  and  the 
dreaded  gang  did  not  come.  Finally  his 
wife  wishing  very  much  to  visit  her  sister, 
they  concluded  to  leave  a  younger  brother 
in  charge  of  the  store  and  go  up  and  spend 
Tuesday  with  her.  They  went,  and  that 
very  evening  the  Clary  Grove  set  rode 
into  town.  They  wanted  a  drink  and 
they  got  it.  Then  they  wanted  another, 
and  got  that.  When  they  called  for  a 
third,  the  young  man  in  charge  told  them 
they  had  enough  and  he  could  not  sell  them 
any  more. 

•'  You  won't  1"  said  the  leader.  "  Boys  I" 
he  yelled,  "  he  ain't  goin'  to  sell  us  no  more 
pizen  !  Oh,  no,  uv  course  he  won't!"  and 
a  yell  of  derision  went  up. 

"The  boys  tenderly  lifted  the  little 
weights  from  the  counter  and  merrily  be- 
gan plugging  the  glass  jars  on  the  shelves, 
llemoustrancc  was  useless,  and  in  ten  min- 
utes the  lloor  was  strewn  with  cojiperas, 
alum,  spice,  ginger,  sulphur,  nutmegs, 
etc,  etc.,  ankle  deep.  Then  they  tappetl 
the  whisky  barrel,  and,  filling  themselves 
full  of  benzine,  rode  out  of  town  yelling 
like 

A  BAND  OF  INDIANS. 

"The  homes  of  the  "set''  were  in  the 
neighhorhooTl  of  llatford's  brother-in-law's, 
and  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
yelping  ol  dogs,  the  clatter  of  cow-bells 
and  the  whoops  of  the  "set"  returning 
home  aroused  Ratford  and  the  household. 

"That,"  said  the  brother-in-law,  "is  the 
Clary  Grove  .set.  Ratford,  they've  been  to 
Salem,  and  I'm  afraid  the  grocery  is  gone 
up." 

"  Ratford  was  veiy  much  excited,  and 
going  to  the  stables  mounted  a  horse  and 
started  away  for  Salem. 

"  It  happened  that  the  same  morning,  I, 
then  a  boy  still  in  my  teens,  had  started  on 


horseback  with  a  grist  for  the  mill  at  Salem. 
The  mill  was  a  small  attair,  and  unless  one 
was  early  on  the  ground  he  had  to  wait  a 
long  time  for  his  grinding.  I  was  riding 
into  Salem  about  daylight  when  Ratford 
dashed  by  me,  hishofse  covered  with  foam, 
and  reined  up  at  the  door  of  his  grocery. 
There  was  a  small  window  at  one  end,  and 
as  he  got  olV  and  stood  in  the  door  1  rode 
along  side  of  the  window 

AND  LOOKED  IN. 

"You  see  that  picture  on  the  w.all  there," 
said  Mr.  Green.  "Well,  that  is  a  rough 
drawing  of  the  grocery,  and  of  myself  and 
Ratford,  and  the  town  as  it  was  that  morn- 
ing. As  I  was  wondering  at  the  ruin  in- 
side, Ratford,  almost  bursting  with  anger, 
struck  his  fists  together  and  cried-— 

"I'll  sell  this  grocery  to  the  first  man 
that  makes  an  oiler  for  it." 

"  Looking  in  at  the  window  I  sang  out, 
I'll  give  you  $400  for  it. 

"All  right,  you  can  have  it,"  said  he. 

"I  didn't  know  what  I  was  buying,  but 
it  looked  to  me  as  if  it  was  still  worth  twice 
that.  I  told  him  who  I  was,  that  I  didn't 
hKve  the  money,  but  would  give  my  note, 
and  there  and  then  the  trade  was  made. 
I  was  still  standing  amid  the  broken  jam, 
hardly  knowing  what  I  had  done,  when 
Lincoln  came  across  from  bis  boarding- 
house  and  looked  in. 
 'ghat's  up.  Bill !"  said  lie. 

"I  told  bim  what  I  had  done,  and  he 
laughed  till  he  nearly  cried.  It  looked  so 
funny,  he  said,  to  see  me  standing  there  in 
the  copperas  and  sulphur,  a  newly  fledtced 
merchant.    "  You  must  nave 

AN  INVENTOUY 

right  awav,"  said  he.  I  remember  that 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  the 
word  inventory,  and  I  had  kind  of  a  dim 
sort  of  notion  that  it  meant  another  smash- 

ui);  so  I  said,  "Much  obliged,  Lincoln,  but 
I  don't  want  any  more  inventories  here." 
Then  he  laugiied,  and  explained,  and 
pretty  soon  came  over  and  helped  me  to 
take  an  account  of  stock.  We  found  when 
we  got  through  that  there  were  about 
$1,200  worth  of  goods,  and  I  felt  pretty 
well  over  my  bargain.  Then  Berry  came 
round.  He  talked  to  Lincoln,  and  finally 
they  ofiered  to  take  my  note  to  Ratford, 
give  me  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle  that 
Berry  had,  antl  ij;2r)0  cash  for  my  bargain, 
and  i  acce|)tcd  it.  The  money  was  all  in 
silver,  and  that  night  I  started  home  (I  had 
sent  the  grist  back  during  the  day)  feeling 
pretty  proud. 

"It  was  rather  late  when  I  got  to  the 
house,  and  when  1  opened  the  door, 
father,  who  slept  in  the  room,  grnfily  cried 
out,  '  Who's  that?' 

"  It's  me,"  said  1. 

"Oh,  it's 

THE  M.VUCnANT." 

he  exclaimed,  derisivi'ly.  "Who  you  goin' 
I';  get  to  elui  k  for  J  ?  You  pack  oil'  to 
■Jed  now,  mighty  quick.  I'll  give  you 
'  store  '  in  the  morning.'' 

He  was  very  mad,  hut  insteail  of  going 
to  bed  I  threw  some  kindling  on  the  lire, 
and  it  blazi^d  np,  making  a  bright  light.  I 
look  a  hanilf'd  of  silver  out  and  threw  it 
on  the  table. 

"  Whal'.-i  that?"  said  father. 

"I've  sold  the  store,"  I  replied. 

"  O,  you  hev,''  said  he.  "And  how  much 
did  yoix  make 

"  I  don't  know,"  .said  I.  "  I  want  to  get 
it  out  of  my  clothes,"  and  I  began  tossing 
the  silver  in  all  directions,  drawing  it  out 
of  every  iiocker.  I'retty  soon  he  raised  u|) 
on  his  his  elbows  anil  looked  at  me. 

"  1  gue.-s  I'll  take 

A  CIIAW  TKUltACKEU," 

said  he.  Still  1  went  on  until  he  opened 
his  eyes  in  amazement,  and  then  I  tolil 
him  wluit  I  had  done. 

"  Here,  Lizzie,"  he  cried  to  mother,  as  I 
got  through.    "  Get  uj),  and  get  this  boy  a 


good  supper,    lie's  had  a  hard  day's  work." 

"It  was  all  right  then?" 

"  Well,  the  result  was  that  Ratford 
wouldn't  give  me  up  my  note  and  take 
Lincoln  and  Berry's,  but  let  it  remain  as  it 
was,  anil  it  afterward  gave  I.,incolii  and 
myself  infinite  trouble.  The  war  broke 
out  and  things  went  wrong  with  the  new 
firm.  The  note  went  into  the  hands  of 
I'eter  Vanbergen,  still  living  in  Sprinfield, 
and  we  renewed  it  several  times  at  twenty- 
five  pel-  cent.  Finally  it  reached  $G00,  and 
Lincoln,  while  dolefully  discussing  the 
slim  prospect  of  ever  paying  it,  used  to  call 
it  the  national  debt.  A  few  years  later  I 
went  into  Kentucky  to  teach  scliool,  and 
Linetiln,  removing  to  Springfield,  began 
to  earn  something  at  law,  and  between  us 
we  at  last  paid  it.  It  was  several  years, 
though,  before  he  got  ahead  enough  to  pay 
me  for  my  share,  but  be  did  it  at  last,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  the  grocery  business.'' 

"  Did  Lincoln  feel  bad  over  his  failure?" 

"  Well,  he  felt  bad  at  his  inability  toi)ay 
the  note,  wiiich  he  bad  agreed  to  pay,  but 
he  became  satisfied  that  he  was  not  cut  out 
for  a  business  man.  Douglas  told  me  after 
his  famous  campaign  with  Lincoln  that  he 
thought  one  day  he  would  give  the  latter 
a  rap  over  the 

SAl.OON  r.USINESS, 

as  he  called  it,  and  so  he  tauntingly  referred 
to  the  fact  that  he  knew  his  tall  opponent 
when  he  i)racticed  behind  the  bar  at  Salem, 
and  dill  it  with  much  grace  if  not  with 
remarkable  success. 

"  Lincoln  received  the  taunt  good-natur- 
edly, and,  replying,  said  tlia*  though  he 
did  not  achive  wealth  or  distinction  while 
engaged  on  his  side  of  the  bar  at  Salem,  he 
was  able  to  testify  to  the  constancy  and 
assiduity  with  which  Judge  Douglas  prac- 
ticed on  the  other  side  dui  ing  that  era  of 
grocery-keeping.  The  audience  yelled,  and 
Douglas  frankly  acknowledged  that  his  tall 
antagonist  had  the  better  of  him." 

"Were  you  with  Lincoln  during  the 
Black  Hawk  war?" 

"  Vcs.  It  was  not  much  of  a  war,  but 
during  our  term  out  many  amusing  inci- 
dents occurred.  I  remember  at  Hock 
Island  there  was 

A  Bia  FELLOW 

named  Sam  Thompson,  who  was  being 
backed  by  his  company  as  the  champion 
wrestler  of  the  camp.  Finally  we  put  Lin- 
coln against  him,  and  bet  every  dime  we 
could  scrape  together.  They  took  hold, 
but  Thompson  got  the  crotch  lock  on  Lin- 
coln and  threw  him  fiat.  They  took  hold 
again,  and  Lincoln  told  me  afterward  that 
he  knew  Thompson  could  throw  him,  but 
he  thought  he'd  let  the  boys  down  as  easy 
as  possible,  so  he  dallied  around  and  put 
olf  the  fall  as  long  as  possible.  After  some 
minutes  Thompson  took  the  crotch  look  on 
him  again,  and  they  came  down,  but  it  was 
not  so  fair  a  fall  as  the  first,  and  our  boys 
claimed  it  was  a  'dog  fall.'  The  other 
crowd  demanded  their  money,  and  in  about 
a  minute  there  were  200  coats  otf  and  a 
pros|)ect  of  a  free  fight.  Lincoln's  iufiuence 
was  then  shown.  Brushing  the  sand  from 
his  clothes  he  cried,  "  Give  np  your  money 
boys  1  If  lie  u^iiii't  tlirow  me  fair,  he  can. 
I'm  willing  to  admit  that."  In  a  moment 
the 

ANOllV  WORDS  WEIIE  IIUSUED, 

coats  werc^'put  on,  and  with  an  "  all  right, 
Abe,  if  you  say  so,"  U'.';  crowd  quietly  ilis- 
persud. 

A  year  or  so  after  Lincoln's  election,  I 
was  sitting  with  him  one  day  at  the  White 
House  when  he  suddenly  broke  out  with, 
"What's  become  of  that  man  Thompson, 
Bill?" 

"  What  man  Thompson?"  I  inquired. 

"Why,  that  fellow  that  threw  me  in  the 
camp  at  Rock  Island  during  the  Black 
Hawk  war?"  said  he. 

"I  don't  know.  I  haven't  thought  of 
him  for  twenty  years.    Why  ?" 

"  Oh  nothing,"  said  Lincoln.   "  Only  1 


thouglit  if  you  kuew  where  he  was  I'd  give 
hiui  a  little  'appointment'  just  to  show 
that  I  didn't  beiir  him  any  niitlice." 

I  don't  believe  he  found  Thompson,  and 
if  the  latter  is  alive,  I  don't  know  where 
he  is." 

I  inquired  of  ilr.  Green  about 

LINCOLN'S  KATIIKU, 

but  he  never  saw  him  acecnt  once.  That 
was  after  the  elder  Liucoi''.  '  J  married 
his  second  wife. 

"I  was  ^oinf^  to  Kentucky,"  said  Mr. 
Green,  "  and  Lincoln  insisted  that  I  should 
stop  and  see  his  father,  as  it  was  'just  a 
little  out  of  the  waj'.'  lie  j^ave  me  a  letter 
to  him,  and  I  stojiped,  though  I  found  that 
the  'just  a  little'  was  very  near  fourteen 
miles.  I  found  his  fatiier  living  in  a  little 
cabin  that  cost  perhaps  $15,  and  with  many 
evidences  of  i)overly  about  him.  I  was 
disposed  to  apologize  for  my  coming,  and 
go  away  as  soon  as  possible,  but  1  found 
tliat  iliough  Lincoln  was  poor  he  was 
mighty  hos[(ital,  and  a  very  entertaining 
liost  in  spite  of  his  surroundings.  He  in- 
sisted on  my  staying  all  night,  and  when  I 
wondered  where  I  would  put  my  horse,  he 
took  the  animal,  hitched  liim  to  a  rougli 
shed  and  pointing  to  a  kettle  that  stood 
there,  said  there  never  was  its  equal  for  a 
horse-trough.  It  was  a  manger  that  would 
hold  grain,  hay,  and  water,  and  Lincoln 
seemed  to  regard  it  in  his  droll  way  with  a 
good  deal  ot  pride  and  satisfaction.  He 
was  a  capital  stoiy  teller— better  than  his* 
son,  if  possible — and  kept  me  laughing  a 
great  deal.  He  took  me  out  of  the  cabin, 
and  pointing  to  a  corner  where  the  logs 
ran  through  each  other,  some  of  them  long 
and  some  short,  explained  in  a  serious  way 
that  he  had  studied  conveuieuce  in  the 
erection  of  that  h..  ^e,  and  that  it  was 
rc'.'y  som(ji'  'vi.>-  '  .  ^iroud  of. 

'  Here,'  said  he,  pointli.,'^    '■  the  end  c2  a 
log  that  projected  through      ood  uays  and 
was  high  up,  '  here  is  \<\.^.  -  we  hang  a 
deer  to  skin  it.'    •  That,'  pointing  to  a 
shorter  one,  'is  for  a  calf,  and  that,'  point-' 
ing  to  a  still  she  ter  one,  '  is  where  we  hang 
a  hog  or  sheep.    It  cost  me  time,  but  its 
worth  it.'    The  old  man  could  not  read, 
and  when  I  handed  him  the  letter  from  , 
Abe  he  passed  it  over  to  his  wife,  wlioreai^ 
for  him.    He  asked  how  his  son  was  get- 
t.  ig  on,  and  said  he  hoped  the  boy  wouklnit ' 
disgruce  himself.    I  left  the  old  man  with  a ' 
ven  warm  opinion  of  him. 

'  I  am  told,"  said  I,  as  Mr.  Green  paused 
ill  his  recital,  "  that  you  were  present  when 
Lincoln 

SHOULDERED  TUE  BARUEL  OF  WHISKY 

and  drank  out  of  the  bung-hole.  How  is 
that?" 

"Well,  he  didn't  exactly  drink,"  said 
llr.  Green,  "for  Lincoln  never  drank 
liquor,  but  lie  took  a  swallow  in  his  mouth, 
and  then  spit  it  out  again.  It  was  done  to 
win  a  bet.  You  see,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Eastep,  who  lived  near  tsaleni,  was  a 
great  fellow  to  be  always  betting  with  the 
boys,  and  winning  from  them,  on  his  own 
tricks.  He  had  beaten  me  a  great  many 
times,  and  after  he  had  done  so  one  day, 
Lincoln  told  me  I  ought  to  stop  betting 
with  him.  'He'll  always  beat  you,'  said 
Lincoln,  'and  he  knows  it  or  he  wouldn't 
bet.  Now,  if  you'll  agree  to  st.)p  it  I'll  tell 
you  how  to  get  even  with  him.'  I  prom- 
ised, and  Lincoln  told  mc  to  bet  Eastep, 
the  next  time  he  came  to  town,  that  he 
(Lincoln)  could  take  up  a  barrel  of  whisky 
and  drink  out  of  the  bung-hole.  I  hardly 
believed  Lincoln  could  do  it,  but  he  showed 
me  how  easy  it  was,  by  getting  the  barrel 
on  his  knees,  to  do  it,  and  so  the  next  op- 
portunity I  tackled  Eastep  for  a  bet.  He 


was  eager  to  do  it,  but  wiien  I  wauled  to 
bet  a  four-dollar  hat  he  looked  a  little  sur- 
prised. lIow(!Ver,  he  took  the  bet,  and  the 
crowd  gathered  round  to  see  the  fun.  Lin- 
coln tilted  the  barrel  on  an  end,  then  onto 
his  knees,  then  rolled  it  slowly  up  till  he 
had  it  in  the  right  position,  when  the  bung 
was  taken  out,  and  he  took  tlu!  swallow,  as 
agreed.  Eastep  lookeil  on  in  blank  ania/e- 
ment,  but  bought  the  hat  and  left.  I  never 
knew  him  to  bet  again  after  that." 

We  had  listened  now  to  the  very  inlerest- 
'nigei^versation  of  Mr.  Green  from  Il):;i0 
until  .ifter  3  o'clock,  and  were  forced  to 
quitour  hospitable  and  entertaining  host 
to  t^tch  the  train.  The  interview  was  a 
genuine  treat  to  me,  and  if  I  have  repro- 
duced it  with  any  justice  in  these  letters 
the  readers  of  The  Inter  Ocean  have  prob- 
ably been  repaid  for  their  perusal.  They 
add  a  mite  to  the  store-house  of  incidents 
treasured  by  the  nation  regarding  the  great 
president,  and,  as  such,  possess  a  value 
which  will  be  increased  as  the  years  go  by. 


■•ji/. (>'■'■  ^\     From  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 
'      ^  I     LINCOLN'S  LOVE. 

[The  foUowinj;  is  a  continuatioti  of  the 
article  publislied  in  the  Couuieu  of  April 
29tli,  which  it  will  be  reineiiibcretl  was 
broken  oil' just  at  the  point  of  relatinjf  how 
tlie  match  Ijetwecn  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Mary  Owens  w;is  broken   oil'.]— EuiTou 

COUKIER. 

"It  was  this  way,"  said  Mr.  Green.  "My 
cousin,  Nanc}'  Green,  iiud  a  {^reat,  strapi)ing 
baby  that  she  was  in  tlic  habit  of  Ui^'^ing 
about  witli  her  wherever  she  went.  Possi- 
bly Lincoln  didn't  have  a  passion  for  babies, 
at  any  rate,  he  was  not  in  love  with  this 
one,  and  I  remember  very  well  that  when 
his  own  son  Bob  was  in  the  cradle  Lincoln 
used  to  lie  on  the  lloor  readin<f,  and  let 
the  future  secretary  of  war  sjilit  his  lunj^s 
yellii;;-  to  be  carried  about  the  house.  If 
Mrs.  Lincoln  happened  to  arrive  home 
about  this  time  there  was  trouble  in  the 
family  for  a  few  minutes,  but  no  remon- 
strances or  appeals  could  ever  make  him  a 
^^ood  nurse.  He  would  read,  and,  so  far  as 
appearances  went,  was  deaf  to  all  the 
infaiitile  cries  that  came  from  his  hopeful 
heirs.  babies  grew  up  a  bit, 

In  r".     something,  they  found  in  tlieir 
aiiifjv^  companion  and  a  friend,  but  tliey 
iiaii  "  o  look  elsewliern  for  a  nurse. 

"^"^  LINCOLN  AND  MARY  OWENS. 

"v.  -!l,  at  the  time  I  mentioiutd,  Lincoln 
had  grown  very  fond  of  Mary  Owens,  and 
she  seemed  to  take  quite  a  fancy  to  him. 
They  were  together  a  good  deal,  and  linally, 
as  was  understood,  became  engaged.  One 
day  Mary  and  Nancy  Green  were  going  a 
mile  or  so  to  a  neighbors,  and  Lincoln 
went  with  them.  As  usual,  Nancy  took 
tiie  baby  and  trudged  aloii;;  with  it, 
although  It  was  a  heavy  weight  for  her. 
Perhaps  she  expected  tliat  Lincolu  would 
otter  to  shoulder  the  boy  himself  for  part 
of  the  distance, ,'  so  relieve  her,  but  if 
she  had  such  expectations  they  were  not 
realized,  for  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  leisurely  sauntered  by  the  side  of  Mary 
Owens,  without  a  glance  toward  the  baby. 

"  Pretty  soon  Jlary  became  cold,  and 
answered  Lincolu  with  short  and  curt 
sentences.  Then  she  refused  to  talk  to  him 
at  all,  and  by  the  time  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney was  reached  she  fairly  withered  him 
with  her  glances.  Lincoln  did  not  know, 
or  seemed  not  to  know,  what  li.e  imitter  wa-S, 
and  at  last  asked  an  explajiation." 

LINCOLN'S  OFFENSE. 

"What's  up,  Mary,"  said  he.  "You  seem 
to  be  in  bad  humor.'' 

"Oh,  no,"  slie  rejilied,  mockingly,  "Pra 
az  i>urring  and  good-natured  az  a  kitten. 
What  is  there  to  ruffle  a  body,  my  gra- 
cious!" 

"  It's  something  I've  done,  I  suppose," 
said  Lincoln. 

"No,"  replied  Mary,  tartly,  "ifs  nothing 
you've  done.  It's  what  ye  hain't  done,  and 
that's  just  what's  the  matter." 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  said  Lincoln. 

"You  don't  know,  of  course,"  responded 
Marv,  disdainfully. 

"No;  Pll  be  hanged  if  I  do,"  said  Lin- 
coln. 

"Well,  Pll  tell  you,"  said  Mary.  "  i'ou' ve 
walked  yer  for  more'n  a  mile  with  us — a 
great,  strong  feller  like  you,  and  let  that 
woman  carry  a  baby  tliat  weighs  nigh  onto 
forty  ))ouuds,  and  never  so  miicii  as  lifted 
yer  linger  to  Jielp  her.  That's  what  ails 
7/i<;." 

"Why,  she  never  asked  me,"  said  Lin- 
coln. 

"Oh,  she  didn't!  And  you  hand't  polite- 
ness enough  to  oiler  to  help  her,  but  must 
wait  to  be  asked." 

"Wliy,  I  never  thought  of  it,"  returned 
Lincoln.    "I  always  supposed  she  would  i 
be  afraid  to  let  a  fellow  like  me  touch  the  | 


baby  for  fear  he  might  break  it  or  some- 
thing. I'd  carry  a  bushel  of  'em  for  you, 
Mary." 

"Yes,  now,"  said  Mary  bitterlj'. 

"Any  time,"  said  Lincolu. 

"  If  I  asked  you  ?"  responded  Mary. 

"Well,  I  reckon  you  could  ask  me  if  you 
wanted  them  carried,"  retorted  Lincoln." 

"I  just  tell  you  what  it  is,  Abe  Lincoln," 
cried  Mary,  getting  excited,  "any  man  as 
is  tit  to  be  a  husband  would  have  olfered  to 
a  carried  that  child  when  he  could  sec  its 
mother  was  near  about  tired  to  death." 

"And  1  didn't  otter?"  said  Lincoln. 
"  No  you  didn't"  resjionded  Mary. 
"And  so  I  ain't  lit  to  be  a  husband  ?"  siiid 
Lincoln. 

"  Thai's  just  the  fact,  you  hain't, "  .^aid 
Mary. 

I.incohi  turned  about  with  a  laugh,  and 
didn't  appear  to  think  much  more  of  the 
matter,  lie  treated  Mary  very  nicely,  and 
much  as  if  nothing  hail  been  said,  but  her 
words,  no  doubt,  maile  a  serious  impre.-s- 
siou,  for  from  thu'-  time  their  intimacy 
began  to  wane,  and  ftera  while  there  was 
a  general  understanding  that  the  engage- 
ment was  canceled.  There  were  no  more 
words  about  the  baby.I  believe,but  it  was  the 
baby,  after  all,  that  broke  up  the  match. 

YATKS  AND  LINCOLN. 

"'J'liat's  a  line  picture  of  Yates,"  said  I, 
glancing  at  the  wall,  where  hung  a  large 
|)hotograph,  half  life-size,  herhaps,  of  the 
war  governor  of  Illinois. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Green,  "it's  a  good 
l)icture.  Yates,  I  think,  was  the  handsom- 
est man  I  ever  saw,  except  John  C.  Breck- 
en ridge.  1  thought  a  great  deal  of  him, 
and  knew  him  when  we  were  both  boys. 
I  must  tell  you  how  Lincoln  and  Yates  lirst 
met.  Lincoln  was  teiuling  store  down  at 
.Salem,  and  Yates  aud  Carlin,  from  the 
southern  \Mnt  of  the  state,  came  up  to  my 
mother's  to  spend  a  few  days. 

"One  morning  I  said:  'Boys,  come  down 
to  Salem  with  me.  There's  a  young  fellow 
I  want  to  introduce  you  to.'  So  we  went 
down,  and  as  we  came  to  the  stoi-e  I  saw 
Lincoln  stretched  out  on  the  cellar  door 
reading  Burn.s,  his  favorite  poet,  by  the 
way. 

"  1  introduced  him  to  Yates  and  Carlin, 
and  after  a  while  he  ]Mit  (in  his  coat  and 
went  back  with  us  to  dinner.  Mother  had 
inviletl  some  young  ladies  in,  and  there 
was  quite"  a  party  of  us.  As  J  said  a  while 
ago,  f^ju(!olu  was  fearfullv  awkward  and 
timid  when  girls  were  around,  and  I 
thought  he  would  stumble  over  everything 
in  the  house  that  day. 

A  PIONKEU'S  TABLE. 

"We  were  not  very  luxurious  in  our 
habits  in  those  days,  and  at  dinner  had 
large,  brown,  earthern  bowls  of  milk  at 
each  jK-rson's  jdate  instead  of  tea  or  cotlee. 
The  house  had  a  iiuncheon  lloor,  and  the 
table  was  liable  to  rock  a  good  deal.  We 
often  put  a  chip  unil(!r  a  leg  or  two  to  keep 
it  steady,  and  had  done  so  that  day,  but 
Lincoln,  in  trying  to  get  his  legs  under  the 
table,  had  knocked  the  chip  out.  lie  sat 
next  to  Yates,  who  was  dressed  with  g\eat 
care,  in  a  suit  Xhat  litted  him  like  wa.x. 
Directly  Lincoln  went  to  reach  for  some- 
thing, and  In  withdrawing  his  arm  knocked 
over  his  bowl  of  milk.  When  he  tried  to 
catch  the  bowl  he  tripped  the  tal)le,  and 
the  chip  being  gone,  it  went  down  on  that 
8ide  materially.  Yates  was  at  the  lowest 
place,  and  in  a  second  the  milk  from  Lin- 
coln's bowl  went  pouring  into  his  la|). 
He  jumped  up  and  Lincolu  junqieil  up, 
blushing  to  the  roots  of  his  h;iir;  but  it. 
was  no  use;  the  i  anger  was  done,  and  jjoor 
Yates'  pants  were  spoiled.  My  mother 
ti  led  to  make  Liiicolii  eiisy  by  taking  all 
the  fault  on  herself,  saying  that  she  had 
no  business  to  set  the  table  where  it  would 
bob  over  in  that  manner.  'Much  obliged 
to  you,  Aunt  Liz/ie,'  said  he,  'but  it'.~  noth- 
ing but  my  blam  d  awkwardues.s,  and  it's 
no  use  to  apologize  for  me.'" 


I  TUIUTY  YEARS  AFTEIi. 

I  "And  that  was  the  fust  meeting  between 
;      Lincoln  and  Yates?" 

!  "Yes;  and  they  were  forever  afterwards 

'  fast  friends.  Nearly  thirty  yearsafter  that 
Yates  drove  over  here  from  .Spi  iiigliuld  one 
day,  and  said  he,  "Bill,  do  you  know  Lin- 
coln can  be  nominated  for  president  at 
Chicago  ?' 

"  '  How,'  said  I. 

"'By  doing  as  1  say,'  said  Yates;  'and 
you  are  the  man  to  induce  him  to  do  it.' 
"  I  must  tell  you  th.it  shortly  before  that 
I  Yates  had  been  elected  jiresKlent  of  the 
railroad  that  runs  through  here,  and  i  was 
financial  agent,  and  we  had  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  New  Y'ork  together.  Lin- 
coln and  Douglass  had  completed  their 
joint  discussion,  and  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention.'' 
!  I  "  'You  know  how  they  are  all  talking 
about  Lincolu  in  the  east, '  said  Yates. 
Now,  Lincoln  will  believe  what  you  tell 
him,  and  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  and 
talk  to  him.  He  must  go  to  New  Y'ork 
and  make  a  speech." 

"How  can  he  go  now  ?"  said  1.  "There's 
no  excuse  for  it." 

"We'll  make  an  excuse,"  said  Yates.  "I 
can  arrange  to  have  him  invited,  and  when 
they  see  and  hear  hiin  they  will  be  ready 
to  vote  for  him." 

"Well,  I  got  into  the  carriage  and  rode 
over  with  Dick  to  see  Lincoln. 

YATES'  PLAN 

Going  over,  Dick  opened  a  new  scheme. 
He  and  Swett  were  both  candidates  for 
I  governor,  and  it  was  a  pretty  even  chance 
as  to  who  would  get  it.    'Now,  I  want  to 
I  be  governor,' said  Tales.    I  have  had  an 
everlasting  ambition  that  way,  and  Lin- 
coln, by  being  neutral  between  Swett  and 
me,  or  leaning  a  kelh  to  my  side,  can  give 
I  me  the  nomination.    I  want  him  to  do  that, 
I  and  if  he  M'ill,  we  will  make  him  the  repub- 
1  lican  nominee  for  President." 
[    '•Well,  I  saw  Lincoln.    He  laughed  at 
Yates'  plan  of  having  him  go  to  New  Y'oi  k 
and  making  him  president,  but  objected  to 
nothing.    'You  see,'  said  he,  '1  think  the 
world  of  Swett  and  Dick  both,  and  it  won't 
do  for  me  to  take  sides,  but  I'll  keep  my 
hands  ort".    The  result  was  as  Yates  had 
predicted.    He  was  nominated  for  gover- 
nor.   Lincoln   went  to  New  York  and 
spoke  at  Cooper  Institute,  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  entire  country,  and  was 
finally  nominated  at  Chicago  and  elected." 

dice's  adventuue  in  new  yoke. 

"Ah,  that  Dick  Yates,"  said  Mr.  Green, 
was  a  wonderful  man. 

"I  was  in  New  York  with  him  on  rail- 
way business  at  one  time,  ami  during  the 
evening  we  were  sauntering  down  Broad- 
way. Dick  bad  been  taking  considerable 
wine,  not  enough  to  intoxicate  him,  but 
just  enough  to  make  him  surprisingly  bril- 
liant and  reckless.'  He  was  dressed  with 
exquisite  taste,  and  had  his  hair,  which 
was  so  luxuriant,  'done  up'  by  a  barber  in 
fine  style.  We  had  tickets  to  the  theater, 
but  as  we  got  near  the  place  I  suddenly 
lost  Dick  in  the  crowd.  I  was  iieering 
about  for  him,  when  I  s;iw  him  ahead  of 
me  going  into  the  theater.  He  had  lost 
his  hat  and  his  hair  had  blown  carelessly 
about  his  face  and  forehead.  I  rushed 
after  him  and  got  inside  just  as  Dick  went 
inarching  down  the  middle  aisle,  hatless, 
but  erect  and  handsome.  His  aiipearauce 
and  manner  attracted  attention,  and  there 
was  a  laugh  followed  by  applause.  At 
this  Dick  bowed  with  all  the  grace  of  a 
Chesterfield.   Then  there  was  more  ap- 


plause,  and  directly  some  one  in  tli>i  (Mrcie 
above  threw  u  bouquet  toward  iiiin,  wliidi 
fell  lit  Ills  feet.  TLis  elicited  a  roar  and 
llie  play  stopped. 

A  MA.IIVKL0U8  Bl'EECH. 

Dick  picked  up  tlic  bouquet,  bowed  once 
more,  and  tlien  bej^an  a  little  speech,  which 
was  actually  the  linest  thinf^  I  ever  heard 
on  earth.  It  was  an  apoloj^y  for  Lis  aj)- 
pearance  and  a  compliment  to  the  beanti- 
t'ld  woinen  and  brave  men  he  saw  around 
liini.  When  he  got  tlirough  and  sat  down 
the  house  rang  with  e.heers,  and  thoui^h  no 
one  knew  who  he  was  they  recognized  in- 
stantly that  a  gentleman  and  a  statesman 
was  before  them.  'Dick,'  said  1,  when  we 
got  to  the  hotel,  'I  would  give  a  hundred 
dollar  bill  to  have  ihat  speech  exactly  as 
you  made  It  to  night.' 

•I  don't  know  what  I  said,'  s.iid  Dick; 
'but  when  I  saw  the  flashing  lights  the 
gay  liresses  and  the  beautiful  ligiircs  around 
me,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  poetry  I  ever 
knew  came  swelling  up  within  nie  and 
atruggliug  for  utterance.  It  had  to  be 
spoken,  and  I  spoke  it.' 

"Yates  made  many  fine  speeches  in  his 
life,  but  he  never  made  a  more  beautiful 
or  eloquent  one  than  that." 

It  will  take  another  letter  to  complete 
the  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Green,  and  relate 
under  what  i)eculiar  circumstances  Lincoln 
became  a  grocery -keeper  at  Salem,  and 
tinally  entered  upon  his  large  life. 

,  G.  A.  I'. 


"e  mud,  where  now  rolls  the  gUttenng 
enuipage  ot  opulence  and  fashion.  ihe 
nJ^n  as.rule,  wore  seal  or  coon  skin 
caps  brown  .ieans  hunting  shirts,  buck- 
skin breeches  and  heavy  brogans_     It  is 
only  iust  to  observe,  however,  that  their 
Sunday  and  holiday  apparel  comformed 
somewhat  more  nearly  to  the  mod  rn 
stvles      The  women  were  mostly  attirea 
in  plain  linsey,  woolsey  or  striped  cotton 
aowns  of  their  owa  manufacture.  Ihe 


toYearn  the  prices.  There  is  no  use  of 
talkTng  This  is  the  place  to  buy ;  and 
when  you  need  anything  in  his  line,  call 
at  northwest  corner  square. 

Corkery^^rieble. 

The  above  firm  is  composed  of  two 
young  men  that  were  born  and  reared  m 
SnriDgfieM.  and  have  been  in  the  boot 
aS  shoe  business  but  about  two  years 
y?t  tLir  business  qualifications  and  fine 


OlSTE. 


Springfield  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

We  yre  indebted  to  Joseph  Wallace, 
Esq.,  for  the  following  serio  comic  sketch 
of  early  pioneer  life  in  the  Sucker  capi- 
lol: 

Springfield  (nnginally  named  Calhoun 
in  honor  to  the  great  Carolina  statesman,) 
the  present  flourishing  seat  of  gov^nment 
of  the  proud  Sucker  State,  has  in  recent 
years  assumed  sometiiin^  of  metropolitan 
proportions,  and  boasts  a  population  of 
25,000  souls,  be  the  same  more  or  less. 

But  very  few  of  all  those  who  traverse 
the  dirt^paved  and  wind-swept  avenues 
ot  this  ambitious  municipality,  realize 
that  it  has  a  history  dating  back  more 
than  three  score  years,  and  fewer  still 
know  or  care  anything  about  the  many 
obstacles,  natural  and  artificial,  that  had 
to  be  encumbered  and  overcome  by  our 
worthy  predecessors  in  order  to  make  the 
place  what  it  is.  Founded  in  1819,  made 
the  permanent  seat  ot  justice  of  Sanga- 
moa  county  in  1825,  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1832,  and  constituted  the  state 
capitol  in  1837,  Springfield's  growth  into 
greatness  has  always  been  alow,  yet  con- 
tinuous and  permanent. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  common- 
place details  and  unromautic  incidents  ot 
its  civil  and  political  history  that  we 
have  to  deal  in  this  valuable  article.  Our 
purpose  is  rather  to  portray,  for  the  edi  ■ 
fication  of  the  common  reader,  the  gene- 
ral appearance  of  the  village,  and  the 
manners  and  mode  of  life  of  its  inhabi- 


The  Hardshell  Baptist  and  the  snout- 
ing Metiiodist  preachers,  mounted  upon 
tough  little  palfreys,  with  well-worn  sad- 
dle bags,  made  monthly  or  semi-monthly 
visits  to  the  burg,  and  dispensed  the  goas 
pel  (not  politics!)  in  a  plain  unlearned 
manner,  without  any  special  reference  to 
grammatical  accuracy  or  rhetorical  fimsb. 
The  building  of  uostly  churches,  the 
erection  therein  of  swelling  organs,  the 
renting  of  cushioned  pews  and  the  em- 
ployment of  choirs  to  supply  the  music, 
were  innovations  scarcely  thought  of  by 
the  most  progressive  of  those  pioneer 
"fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel."  In  going 
to  or  from  church,  or  other  places  of  pub- 
lic resort,  the  good  people  were  accus  - 
tomed to  transport  themselves  in  their 
own  carriages — that  is  to  say:  by  the  ve.. 
hide  with  which  nature  had  kindly  pro-, 
vided  them. 

Thrice  happy  and  ever  to  be  envied 
little  town,  luxuriating  in  all  its  own 
harmless  insignificance;  "without  riches, 
without  honor,  without  ambition  and 
without  vain  glory."  We  fancy  we  can 
see  thee  now,  demurely  reposing  on  the 
verge  of  a  low-lying  prairie,  skirted  on 
the  north  and  west  by  scrubbv  forests 
and  pebbleless  brooks,  with  thy  mud- 
built  streets  and  backwoods  domiciles; 
with  thy  village  sages  and  politicians 
who,  on  long  summer  afternoons,  would 
leisurely  recline  in  the  shade  of  some 
humble  grocery,  in  an  atmosphere  redo- 
lent ot  tobacco  smoke  and  the  fumes  of 
corn  whisky,  and  profoundly  discuss  the 
leading  social  and  political  topics  of  the 
day,  with  all  the  dignity  of  statesmen  and 
the  gravity  of  philosophers.     Hic  finis 

FANDI. 
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Sin'inefield  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

We   are  iiidtibted  to  Jim-ph  Wnllnc 
Esq.,  for  tho  follonitiy  serio  comic  sketch 
i)f  onrly  piODeor  life  in  the  Sucker  cnpi 
[ol: 

Springfield  (nriginiUly  nfimed  Calhom 
ill  honor  to  the  great  Carolinu  stnteaman, 
the  present  tlouriahmg  sent  of  government 
iif  Hip  proud  Sucker  State,  has  iu  receDt 
years  n»sumed  soinothinE-  of  metropolitan 
propnrtious,  irnd  bonsta  a  population  of 
'J.-.,flOO  souls,  hi'  the  same  more  or  loss. 

But  very  few  of  all  those  who  traverse 
the  dirt-pavi'd  and  wind-swept  avenues 
ot  this  ambitious  municipality,  realize 
that  it  lins  a  history  datine  back  more 
than  three  score  years,  and  fewer  still 
know  or  care  ooythiug  about  the  many 
obstacles,  natural  nnd  artificial,  that  had 
to  be  encumbered  and  overcome  by  our 
worthy  pveiieccssora  in  order  to  make  the 
place  what  it  is.  Founded  in  181!),  made 
the  permanent  seat  ot  justice  of  Sanga- 
uon  county  iu  1833,  incorporated  as  a 
own  in  1833,  and  constituted  the  state 
apitol  in  1887,  Springfield','*  growth  into 
;reatnes9  has  idways  baen  slow,  yetcon- 
inuuua  and  permanent. 

It  is  not,  however,  will,  the  common- 
place detiiilB  and  unromanlic  incidents  ot 
its  civil  and  political  history  that  we 
have  to  deal  in  tliis  valuable  article.  Our 
purpose  is  rather  to  portray,  for  the  edi  ■ 
Scation  of  the  common  reader,  the  gene- 
ral appearance  of  the  village,  and  the 
manners  and  mode  of  lifii  of  its  inhabi- 
(■mts      they  oxieted  half  a  hundred  years 

At  this  dulcet  period  Spriogfiiold  was 
im  isolated,  ill-built  sort  of  a  town,  with 
a  miscellaneous  population  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  hundred,  and  was  distinguished 
neither  by  the  beauty  of  its  site  nor  by 
tlie  wealth  or  culture  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  small  and  rude  htg  and  frame  houfies 
of  which  it  was  composed,  were  scatteri'd 
up  and  down  the  hillsides  over  that  por- 
tion of  tiie  present  site  of  the  city  which 
lies  north  of  Washington  and  west  of 
Fourth  streets,  overlooking  the  classic 
waters  of  the  Town  Branch,  end  in  the 
locality  familiarly  known  ns  "Old  Town." 
The  confluence  of  JefFersou  and  Second 
streets  formed  the  chief  center  of  busi- 
ness, the  market  place,  where  the  mer- 
chant princes  and  professional  lights  of 
the  time  had  their  headqaarters. 
the  great  men  of  the  burg,  the  idlers,  the 
tapsters,  the  teamsters,  the  hunters,  and 
tlieTUStic  farmers  from  the  surrounding 
country  were  wont  to  congregate  for  pur- 
poses of  trade  or  barter,  and  to  talk 
the  current  gossip  and  politics  of  the  day. 
Hard  by  towered  the  old  log  courthouse, 
wherein  the  sapient  Fallstaftian,  John 
York  Sawyer,  wa'5  wont  to  dispense 
speedy,  if  not  impartial,  justice  to  delin 
quent  and  offending  culprits.  Half  f 
Ijlock  to  the  eastward  was  the  Indiar 
Queen  Hotel,  (now  no  more)  with  it; 
gabled  front  and  its  flaring  sign  creaking 

west,  stook  Buck  Tavern,  kept  by  Andy 
Klhott,  who  had  tlu'  reputation  of  being  a 
creditable  host.  Both  of  these  publk 
ises  had  bars,  which  were  much  fre- 
nteil  by  the  guests  and  other  thirsty 
souls. 

le  majority  of  the  denizens  of  the 
burg  lead  easy  and  unambitious  lives- 
nting,  fishing  und  dancinij,  varied, 
my  instances,  with  horse  racing,  card 
playing  and  pugilistic  e.\ercise 
had  but  little  money,  nor  did  they  need 
'i,  for  their  wants  were  comparatively 
ind  easily  satisfied.  Their  tables,  ' 
general,  were  abundantly  supplied  with 
Johnny  cake,  wild  honey,  venison  hnm, 
roost  pig,  wild  turkey  and  prairie  chicken 
But  the  luxuries  and  superfluities  attend 
ant  upon  a  more  advanced  state  of  civili> 
J  had  not  as  yet  been  introduced 
g  our  rustic  predecessoi-s.  The  little 
log  cabins,  with  their  puncheon  floors, 
clapboard  roofs  and  clay-topped  chim- 
neys, subserved  all  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  the  more  stately  and  sumptuous  man- 
iiona  of  the  present  day.  The  rude  or  or 
nnle  team  trudged  slowly  along  through 
:he  mud,  where  uow  rolls  the  glittering 
equipage  ot  opulence  and  fashion.  The 
as  u  rule,  wore  seal  or  coon  skin 
caps,  brown  jeans  hunting  shirts,  buck- 
skin breeches  and  heavy  brogans.  It  is 
only  just  to  observe,  however,  that  their 
Sunday  and  holiday  apparel  comformed 
somewhat  more  nearly  to  the  modern 
styles.  The  women  were  mostly  attired 
in  plain  linsey.  woolsey  or  striped  cotton 
gowns  of  their  own  manufacture.  The 
<m  lasses  of  those  days  were  littio 
1  to  fhe  use  of  rouge  and  cosmetics 
uprovo  their  comj)le.\iona,  for  they 
needed  no  such  paltry  aids,  and  were 
ntent  to  occasioually  pomatum  down 
their  tresses  with  a  tallow  dip.  Formal 
visiting  in  livery  hacks,  with  gilt-edgcd 
cards,  was  utterly  unknown  in  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  tlio  times.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  elderly  dames,  when  they  do- 
sired  to  cull  upon  their  neighbors,  donned 
Iheir  sun  bounots,  strung  their  reticules 
upon  their  arms,  took  theirclay  pipes  and 
knitting  and  spent  the  entire  day. 

There  were  no  such  petty  annoyaucca 
hen  as  gas  bills,   railway   fares,  water 
rate.s  pew  rents,  aiamp  duties,  etc.,  the 
liquidation  of  which  sorely  depletes  the 
purse  of  the  overage  urbon  resident  in  the 
present  ago  of  steam  and  electricity. 
Neither  were  there  any  laws  or  ordinances 
lorce  against  the  delenceless 
ce,  and  any  man  was  at  liberty  to  keep 
;  many  dogs,  (young  or  old)  cats,  pigs 
and  geese  as  be  choose  to  toed,  or  a 
make  shift  to  feed  themaelveii 
Singing  schools  were  in  vogue  to  som< 
stent,  and  most  of  the  young  peopli 
learned  to  sing,  or  at  least  what  wu 
called  singing. 


The  Hardshell  Baptist  oiid  the  sfiout-  ■ 
ing  Methodist  preachers,  mounted  upon 
tough  little  palfreys,  with  well-worn  sad- 
dle bags,  made  monthly  or  semi-monthly 
visits  to  the  burg,  and  dispensed  the  gos-* 
pel  (not  politics  1)  in  a  plain  unlearned 
manner,  without  any  special  reference  to 
grammatical  accuracy  or  rhetorical  finish. 
The  building  of  uontly  churches,  the 
erection  therein  of  swelling  organR,  the 
renting  of  cushioned  pews  and  the  em- 
ployment of  choirs  to  supply  the  music, 
were  inuovauona  scarcely  thought  of  by 
the  most  progressive  of  those  pioneer 
"fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel."  Ingoing 
to  or  from  church,  or  other  places  of  pub- 
lic resort,  the  good  people  were  accus 
tomed  to  transport  themselves  in  their 
own  carriages — that  is  to  sny:  by  the  ve>- 
hicle  with  which  nature  had  kindly  proi 
vided  them. 

Thrice  happy  and  ever  to  bo  envied 
little  town,  luxuriating  in  all  its  own 
harmless  insignificance;  "without  riches, 
without  honor,  without  ambition  and 
without  vain  glory."  We  fancy  we  can 
see  thee  now,  demurely  reposing  on  the 
verge  of  a  low-lying  prairie,  skirted  on 
the  north  and  west  by  sorubbv  forests 
and  pebblelesB  brooks,  with  thy  mud- 
built  street^!  and  backwoods  domiciles; 
with  thy  village  sages  and  politicians 
who,  on  long  summer  alternoons,  would 
leisurely  recliue  in  the  shade  of  some 
humble  grocery,  in  an  atmosphere  redo- 
lent ot  tobacco  smoke  and  the  fumes  of 
corn  whisky,  and  profoundly  discuss  the 
loading  social  and  political  topics  of  the 
day,  with  all  the  dignity  of  statesmen  and 
the  gravity  of  philosophers.     Hic  finis 


THIRTY-SECOND  DEGREK 

Of  Heat  aud  €ol<i,  and  Ups  and 
DowDs  in  Business  Reached 
By  the  Veteran  DruRffist. 


Thirly-lwo  years  ago,  yesterday,  Ro- 
land W.  Diller,  ttien  a  youth  ol  beauty 
and  tower  summers  than  he  now  boasts 
of,  and  much  less  evidence  of  the  frost  of 
a  few  winters  also,  joined  his  fortunes 
with  Mr,  Charles  S.  Corneau  in  the  drug 
business  on  the  very  spot  upon  which  his 
majestic  footstep  is  heard,  and  his  silver 
streams  of  time  wave  from  his  level  head 
and  his  hand  still  steadily  mi.vesthe  po- 
tent draught  that  knocks  a  chill,  silences 
a  fever,  .scatters  pains  and  aches  and  reju- 
venates age  with  vigor  to  tread  lite's 
pathway  yet  a  little  longer,  when  tusseN 
ing  with  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  For 
thirty-two  years  has  "Rolla"  administered 
to  the  sick  and  lame,  the  halt  and  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  the  poor, 
and  all  the  time  building  for  himself  a 
repute  that  has  made  his  name  a  house- 
hold w'ord  throughout  the  county.  In 
1858  we — then  assistant  chief  of  the  fire 
department — witnessed  a  terrible  scatter- 
mentot  bottles  and  pill  boxes,  plasters 
and  purgatives,  opodeldoc  and  ipecac, 
quinine  and  epsom  salts,  into  one  com- 
mon pile,  on  the  pavement  of  the  state 
nouse7  opposite  me  oia-srau>l.  tiilj  luy 
"in  confusion  worse  confounded,"  until 
even  the  skill  of  the  veteran  was  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  distinguishing  anti- 
monial  wine  from  the  syrup  of  squills. 

After  this  old  firm  had  successtuUy  run 
tiieir  drug  store  in  Krcigh'.s  stove  house, 
like  Phoenix  she  raised,  in  a  new  build- 
ing, from  her  ashes,  and  the  veteran  an- 
nounced to  the  public,  in  the  memorable 
words  of  Webster,  "I  still  live"— on  the 
east  side  of  the  square. 

In  June,  18G0,  the  death  of  Mr.  Corneau 
left  the  veteran  alone;  and,  since  then, 
he  has  been  adding  to  the  repute  of  the 
old  firm  daily.  To-day  this  old  drug 
bouse  IS  one  of  the  best  in  the  state,  and 
the  Monitor  liopes  it  may  ever  stand  a 
monument  to  its  honest  founders,  and  the 
old  veteran,  when  he  goes  hence,  smile 
upon  it  from  his  home  above.— [Daily 
Monitor,  Aug.  10, 1881. 


e  invite  special  attention  to  Maxcy's 
advertisement  in  this  issue.  There  are 
always  many  chances  for  great  bargains 
at  Maxcy's.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
jewelry,  watches  and  silverware  and 
to  learn  the  prices.  There  is  no  use  of 
talking.  This  is  the  place  to  buy;  and 
when  you  need  anything  In  his  line,  call 
at  northwest  corner  square. 


Corkery  &  Trieble- 
The  above  firm  is  composed  of  two 
young  men  that  were  born  and  reared  ia 
Springfield,  and  have  been  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  busiocsa  but  obout  two  years, 
yet  their  business  qualifications  and  fine 
display  of  their  merchandise  has  enabled 
them  to  compete  with  many  of  the  older 
rms  in  this  trade.    A  new  stock  of  goods 
IS  been  mcoived,  and  purchasers  are  in- 
ted  to  call  ou  them  at  No.  105,  north 
Pilth  street.   See  "ad." 


GEO.  H.  HELMLE, 

Arc'hitecty 

SPRINGFIELD,  IL.L. 
Plans,  specifications  and  detailed  draw- 
ing furoislied  for  buildings  of  every  de- 
scripliou. 


J.  RUCKEL 

Wall  Paper, Window  Shades, 
Cornices,  Mouldings,  etc, 

218  South  Fifth  at.,  bet.  Adams 
and  Monroe,  Springfield,  III, 


Across  the  Plains 


a  Telephone 
□  1849. 


Meeshs,  Em 

I  am  lint  lu  llio  Imbit  of  writing  for 
llio  Press,  but  bi-ing  conuccted  with  the 
OM  Settleis'  orgimiztitiou,  and  havinfi  n 
ceived  a  &peci»I  request  Iroin  vou  to  lui 
ijiul)  some  items  of  the  journey  of  a  coa 
puuy  of  old  eottlers  of  Sanpaninn,  acro! 
tliu  Plains,  iu  1840,  to  the  Roldeu  ehorea 
of  California,  for  imblication,  I  will  Rivo 
an  unvartii.slied  statement  of  sitme  of  tiie 
many  iociileuls  nf  Hiat  expedition  Hiat 
were  interealing  to 

As  the  'name  of  your  pnijor  indicates 
that  it  la  published  in  the  interest  of  the 
old  settlors  of  Saugamoc,  it  may  be  pro- 
Iier  for  me  (o  say  that  I  located  poima- 
nently  in  Sangamon,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1830.  At  that  time  ouly  a  email  portion 
of  the  prairie  lands  of  Illinois  were  in 
cultivation,  and  it  was  thniiglit  by  many 
intelligent  people  that  mucii  of  it  never 
would  be. 

To  give  our  young  people  and  new  com- 
ers a  correct  idea  of  the  condition  ot  some 
of  the  prairies  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Springtield,  at  on  early  dale,  I  will  re- 
late an  incident  which  I  thought  quite 
nmusmg  at  that  time.  In  the  spring  of 
1837,  one  of  ihe  old  aettlera  of  Smingliidd 
who  isatill  living  in  your  city,  received  a 
pressing  invitation  to  visit  his  triend  T.  a. 

"  )  was  then  and  is  now  living  UL-ar 
Lick  Creek,  about  six  mileM  south  of  tho 
public  square.  Tho  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted on  condition  that  your  correspon- 
dfut  should  accompany  him.  The  ar- 
rniiHeraents  were   made,   and  the  time 


r.'nd 


Olv 


a  printer,  had  no  experience  on  horso- 
b^ick.  Tho  time  came;  the  horses  were 
lurnislied  by  the  Livery  man.  A  cousid- 
tiable  portion  of  tlie  orairie  lying  bet- 
ween Springfield  and  the  Lick  Greek  tim- 
ber was  covered  with  water.  We  started 
3ut ;  our  horses  muved  slowly,  bus  wore 
making  a  terrible  splash  of  it.  3Iy  com- 
fiainon  became  very  much  fatigued,  and 
Irtqucntly  said  to  me,  "how  much  further 
■  ive  we  to  guf"  and  then  remained  silent 
if  disgusted  with  the  ride,  but  alter 
me  splasliing,   raised   his  head  as  it 

tliorouahly  aroused,  and  said  it  ever 

invites  me  to  his  house  agaiu  I  will  whip 
him.  This  picture  of  the  early  condition 
of  Sansamun  is  given  to  show  that  ever 
since  then,  our  county  and  state  has  kept 
pace  with  tho  rapid  settlement  and  won- 
Ltl  improveraeuts  mado  in  the  states 
and  territories  west  and  northwest  of  u<! 

Soon  after  the  discovery  oi  gold  io  Cal- 
ifornia, three  companies  of  old  settlers  of 
Sangamon  were  organized  in  Sprincfield, 
and  named,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  Illinois  and 
California  JIutual  Insuranee  Company; 
_e»cli  company  subscribing  to  ihu  same 
constitution. 

Company  No,  1,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
)er,  was  m.'ule  up  as  follows,  and  in  the 
order  that  I  find  their  signatures  attached 
1  the  constitution:  Wm.  B.  Broadwell, 
B.  A.  Watson,  Wm.  P.  Smith,  C.  E.  White, 
Woi.  Odenheimer,  E.  Puller,  Rich.  Hodge, 
Hem  y  Dorand,  E.  T.  Cabiness,  Thomas 
■  ■  ion,  Lewis  Johnson,  Ben  K.  Reeves, 
John  Rndliam,  B.  P.  Taylor,  Jacob  Uhler, 
B.  R.  Biddle,  Jolin  B.  Wfi>er,  John  B. 
Watson.  P.  S.  Dean,  B.  S.  Dean,  Albert 
Suttley,  T.  J.  Whitehurt. 

C.  E.  White,  withdrew  from  the  com- 
pany at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Thos,  BiUaon 
died  in  California.  Henry  IJorand  died 
IS  way  home  in  1850,  and  Jolm  B. 
Watson  died  in  Springtield,  soon  after 
returning  to  bis  family,  in  1S52. 

Company  No.  2,  consisting  of  eight 
nembers,  were:  P.  W.  Weber,  Augustus 
•Eastman,  James  Parkinson,  Henry  Shep- 
herd, James  Shepherd,  Lewis  Campbell, 
Joseph  Crain.W.  T.  Motfett. 

Augustus  Eastman  and  Henry  Shep- 
herd died  in  California. 

Company  No.  3,  was  made  up  of  three 
brothers,  named  Walters,  who  were  far- 
b  ami  remdeois  oi  Auburn  'i>ownship. 
Que  of  them  died  in  California. 


Otbci 


iized  in 
for  the 


Sangamon  about  the  sa 
journey  acrojs  tho  Plains,  but  I  have  no 
unt  of  the  time  of  their  departure 
Ihe  names  of  the  members, 
t  2  o'clock  on  the  27th  March,  18id, 
all  of  our  members  being  paseut,  our 
wagons  were  drawn  into  lino  on  aouth 
Fifth  strict;  and  we  departed  from 
Springfield  accompanied  by  many  friends 
and  relatives,  to  tlie  southwest  suburbs  of 
:ity,  under  na  artillery  salute  from 
C'lipt.  Hopkins  and  company.  There  our 
ugons  halted,  and  the  unavoidable  sepa- 
itioD  between  us  and  tlioso  neureat  and 
moat  dear  to  us  took  place.  To  some  of 
bi9  was  the  most  heartrending  occur- 
e  of  lliis  porrilous  outerpnse. 
10  roads  between  Springfield  and  St, 
Jo.seph,  Mo.,  wore  extremely  bad  at  pla- 
.  It  often  becumo  necessary  to  apply 
-  handled  ropes,  and  all  tlie  physical 
strength  ol  our  members  to  draw  our 
wagons  and  mules  through  almost  impas- 
sible mud  holes.  The  Illiiioia  and  Mis< 
3isBippi  rivers  were  tar  out  of  their 
buuks.  Ill  crossing  Ihe  river  at  Naples 
men  aud  teams  were  put  off  the  boat 
the  west  side,  in  water  and  mud  over 
B  deep,  through  which  we  pulled  to 
aliore,  but  uot  without  some  encourage- 
t,  for  our  very  polite  ferryman,  assur- 
e  that  if  any  cumpaDy  could  make  tbe 
trip  to  California,  ours  would  get  there. 

On  the  4ih  of  April  we  crossed  tbo 
Mississippi  at  Hannibal,  Mo.;  weather  in- 
leot ;  rivor  out  of  its  banks,  said  to  bo 
10  miles  wide.     Wo  continued  our  jour- 


ney through  rain  and  mud  up  to  April  9. 
At  2;30  o'clock  p.  m.  that  day,  we  camped 
near  salt  river  in  Adair  county.  Mo.  At 
this  time  the  stoppers  were  all  out, 
tho  rain  came  down  in  torrents  uutil  12 
o'clock,  at  niglit,  at  which  time  we  found 
ourselves  encamped  in  mud  and  water  an- 
cle deep.  Early  no.xt  morning  we  pulled 
out;  roads  almest  impaa-sablo;  douiiled 
teams  at  places  to  get  along.  We  truvoU 
ed  two  miles;  found  Bear  Creek  booming; 
water  12  feet  deep  and  60  feet  wide;  tlie 
situation  was  seen  at  a  glance,  and  imme- 
diately some  of  our  men  commenced  fall- 
ing some  of  Uncle  Sam's  timber  ncir  by, 
while  others  rolled  tho  Iocs  iulo  tho 
stream,  and  still  others  in  the  water' 
building  a  bridge.  This  was  dnoo  by 
rolling  tlio  first  log  into  the  wator  when 
it  was  securely  fastened  to  tho  east  sidi 
of  tbo  bank  of  the  stream;  then  one  1<  g 
after  another  was  rolled  over  it  into  Ihe 
stream  and  lashed  securely  together  with 
hickory  withes  aud  poles,  until  the  werk 
was  completed  by  lashing  securely  to  the 
western  shore.  Within  four  hours  after 
reaching  this  slrenm,  our  train  crossed 
over  in  safety,  in  the  presence  of  a  num- 
ber of  MisMOurians  who  had  come  ti»  wit 
ness  the  cfcssiug.  We  continued  our 
journey  wealward,  and  reached  St.  Jo. 
seph  on  tbe  27ib  of  April.  After  laying 
in  our  provisions  for  ibo  journey,  we  mov- 
ed to  the  west  sido  of  the  river  lo  recruit 
our  teams,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  we 
pushed  nut  for  tho  Plains,  with  a  j>iur- 
uej  in  couKimp'ation  of  over  2,000  miles, 
tbrouHb  a  country  uninhabited  by  white 
people,  except  at  military  stations ;  that 
day  we  traveled  twelve  miles,  and  in  tnai 
short  distance  passed  1S8  o.\  teams  i,ull- 
ing  for  the  laud  of  gold,  with  Ihe  road  in 
front  and  /far  of  us  lined  w'jth  eraigranls 
as  far  as  we  could  see.  and  Ithere  seemed 
to  bu  a  general  struggle  fur  Jhe  front.  On 
the  lQ:li,  after  ti,.Tc!i..f,  K  mV.^^  >u,a 
passing  23  os  teams,  we  camp-^d,  >iiid  nt 
uiglit  u  meeting  was  held  wiili .(thorcnm- 
panics  to  organiz'j  an  usaocuitinu  lor  luii- 

The  ujjuciatioQ  was  orgauized,  and 
made  up  of  27  men  Irom  Ohio,  11  men 
from  Indiana,  and  31  men  from  Illinois. 
A  constitution  was  adopted  in  all  its  pro- 
visions without  a  dissenting  voice.  Its 
4tliand  5th  articles  read  as  follows: 

Article  4.  Members  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  quarrel  among  themselves,  nor 
shall  any  member  bo  allowed  to  drink  in- 
losicating  liquor,  gamble,  use  improper 
language,  labor  on  the  sabbath,  or  do 
anything  on  Sunday  that  would  be  a  vio- 
■  lion  of  the  law  of  the  states  of  Ohio,  lu- 

ania  or  Illinois. 

Article  5.  All  discussion  between 
embers  of  this  association  tending  to 
eate  discord  and  contention,  shall  bo 
xefully  avoided. 

These  provisions  wore  strictly  adhered 
to  and  honored  to  tho  end. 

Mr.  John  R  Watson  of  company  No.  1, 
as  olected  superintendent  ot  ihe  aasocia- 
lioii,  and  a  commission  from  one  member 
1  each  ten,  of  each  company,  was  ap- 
pointed to  advise  and  assist  the  superin- 
tendent in  tho  discharge  of  the  several 
duties  of  his  office. 

On  tho  llJth  ol  May,  wo  overtook  a  com- 
pany from  Louisville,  Ky,  with  eight  wa- 
'  of  mule  teams.  As  we  passed  them 
they  were  burying  one  of  thi-ir  members 
who  they  said  was  killed  accideuliy  by 
drawing  a  loaded  gun  from  a  wagon. 
Their  condition  at  the  time,  indicated 
that  they  had  too  much  alcohol  aboard. 
On  the  18th  of  June,  we  camped  at  Upper 
Platte  ferry,  on  tho  south  bianch  of  the 
mirth  branch  of  the  Neljia-kia,  to  wait 
turn  to  cross  tho  river.  Tlieie  we  found 
y  companies  making  preparations  to 
i.  Turmoil  and  commotion  prevailed 
all  along  tho  line.  Wagou=  and  meu 
were  taken  over  by  the  fenjiii.ia,  but  au- 
imals  of  every  desciiption  were  forced  to 
swim  the  etieani.  Every  m;iu  was  tioing 
something  lo  get  ready  for  his  turn,  and 
was  adding  something  to  llie  o.\citement 
and  coufusion,  especially  ilio  os  diiveis 
who  bad  some  practice  in  making  noise; 
they  performed  their  part  admirably. 
On  the  lS)ih  our  turn  came  to  cross  the 
Woweredieu  im'^jim-l  ^Li:. 
troops  under  Major  Simonson  (an  old 
man)  would  reach  the  ferry  at  three 
o'clock.  Anxious  lo  get  out  of  tho  way 
all  hands  were  ready,  and  made  an  extra 
effort  to  got  our  train  over  before  their  ar- 
rival. Our  teams  and  all  ourwagana  but 
two,  with  several  of  our  men  m  charge  of 
them,  were  on  tho  west  aide  of  the  river 
nt  3  o'clock,  and  the  two  remaining  wa- 
gons were  drawn  to  tho  boat's  landmg 
ready  to  cross.  The  troops  now  reached 
tho  ferry,  and  undi  r  the  order  ot  Simon- 
sou  our  wagons  wera  pushed  back  from 
the  landing,  separating  our  men  from 
thuir  teams  and  provisions,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  tho  day  was  occupied  iu 
crossing  the  troops,  but  through  tho  fa- 
vor of  tlio  terrymen  our  two  wagons  aud 
moo  were  taken  over  after  night.  This 
was  the  only  unfriendly  interruption  our 
company  had  to  meet,  from  white  men  or 
Indiana,  anywhere  between  tit.  Joseph 
aud  the  Sacramento  river,  and  this  would 
not  have  beeu  submitted  to  without  astrug- 
gle,  if  the  advice  of  some  of  us  had  been 
respected,  but  our  excellent  superintcu 
dent,  Mr.  John  B,  Watson  decided  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  submit  than  to  resist, 
and  we  were  bound  by  u  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  obey. 

This  WHS  the  kind  of  protection  some 
of  us  received  from  a  military  comman- 
der, who  we  understood  was  sent  out  by 
our  government  to  protect  the  emigra- 
tion on  tho  plains. 

We  kept  the  sabbatU  us  a  day  of  rest 
from  a  seuee  of  christian  duty,  but  expe- 
rience proved  that  wo  could  travel  more 
miles  than  those  who  traveled  seven  days 


in  tho  week.  Many  compauies  passed 
our  encampment  on  the  sabbath,  only  to 
be  repassed  sometime  during  the  week 
and  at  the  end  of  every  week  figures  pro- 
ved that  we  had  passed  more  cumpanics 
than  passed  us  on  tho  preceding  sabbath, 
showing  conclusively  that  at  Ihe  end  of 
each  week  we  had  passed  some  companies 
that  we  bad  not  passed  before.  There  be- 
ing but  one  wagon  tract  for  the  whole  em- 
igration, wo  could  only  pass  the  compa- 
nies in  front  of  us,  while  tlicy  were  in 
camp,  easily  in  tho  miuning,  at  noon  and 
in  ilio  evening,  but  this  was  easily  dune, 
with  mules  that  commenced  their  etib-. 
bath  rest  OQ  Saturday  evening,  generally 
on  good  grass,  where  the-y  remained  until 
the  following  Monday  morniog,  but  to 
one  company,  or  a  number  of  companies 
combined,  with  a  long  train  of  mule 
teams,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

They  passed  our  encampment  several 
times  on  the  sabbath,  but  when  we  would 
overtake  tliem  on  the  road,  t hoy  would 
halt  and  eay  to  us  "we  will  let  you  pass 
because  you  rest  on  iho  sabbath,  and  we 
know  you  cau  travel  faster  than  wo  can, 
but  we;  will  let  un  other  train  pass  us." 
For  these  acts  of  kindness  their  members 
were  ever  afterward  rememberGd  with 
con.-ideratious  nf  hiyh  respect  by  ours. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Blukealy,  a  missionary 
for  California,  belongiog  (I  think)  to  one 
of  the  brajches  of  the  Presbyterian 
cliureh,  and  connected  with  a  company 
that  travelei!  on  the  sabtintb,  stO])ped 
with  us,  when  ciinvenient,  on  that  day, 
preached  to  our  CMiipany,  dnd  overtook 
■lis  own  afierward,  piubalily  the  next  day. 
Alter  preaching  to  us  several  times,  Mr. 
Richard  Hodge  of  cnmpuny  No.  1,  mado 
a  jirofy'^b.ion  of  relimon. 

On  Sunday  aad 'of  July,  our  cncamp- 
UR-iit  v;as  encircl'-d  «iilj  siei'p  bills,  from 
100  to  200  leei  high,  iu  a  little  vajleypo: 


,'ith  u 


Tlir 


.       _  of  pure 

wiiter,  about  three  fc-ut  Wide,  and  nicely 
shaded  by  willow  bushes.  In  lliia  little 
stream  Mr.  Richard  Hodge  was  baptized 
by  immersion.  The  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism was  administered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blakes- 
ly,  in  the  presence  ot  all  our  companies. 
Dr.  McKinzey  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
several  of  his  company  were  m  atten- 
dance. 

The  sermon,  in  that  beautiful  encamp- 
QOt  on  that  day,  and  the  impressive  ex- 
cises at  tlio  pure  little  stream,  in  that 
country,  for  hundreds  of  miles  round  inha- 
bited only  by  uneducated,  uncivilized  and 
unclad  people,  produced  a  solemn  sensa- 
"ion  that  will  be  remembered  bv  all  who 
vere  there. 


Don't  tail  to  call  at  Fisher's,  504  south 
ide  square,  and  buy  one  of  those  triple 
ilver-plated  Ice  Pitchers  for  only  $5. 

To  cat  when  you  do  not  feel  Uke  it, 
3  brutal— nay,  this  is  slander  on  tbe  low- 
r  animals  since  they  do  not  debase  Ihem- 
elves. 

Fisher's  is  the  place  for  everything  in 
tho  jewelry  hue.  Don't  fiiil  to  call  and 
eerpnccs^  

~PHOTOGRTPHS"r~ 


No.  1171^;  West  Side  eociRS, 
Over  Roaenwjild'8. 
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Mat,  1882. 


Recollections  of  the  Early  Settle- 
ment of  Sanfiramon  County., 


[For  the  Old  Settlers  Talsphone.l 

I   Mb.  "Editor:-:-!  herewith  send  you  a 
leaf  frqm  my  s^rap-book,  oontainiug  a 
paper  read  by  Maj.  Eijjah  Iles,  before 
the  Old  petUer'a  Society,  in  1850. 
To  th«  Secretary  <>f  tbe  Old  Settler^a  Society. 

Stb:— That  part  bt  the  State  of  Illi 
Dois  known  as  Sangamo  county,  included 
all  that  vast  territory  extending  North  of 
the  oduntiea  of  Madieon  and  Qreene,  to 
the  ^tate  line,  about  250  miles,  and  was 
organized  into  a  new  county  in  March 
1821,  then  supposed  to  contain,  about 
600  inhabitants.  At 'that  date  none  of 
the  lands  had  been  in  market  and  but 
few  surveyed.  At  the  session  of  the  le- 
gislature of  18S0  and  21,  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  locate  a  temporary 
county  seat,  -which  th^y  did  in  March 
1821,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Spring 
field,  (now  the  city  of  Springfield  the  Ca. 
pital  of  the  State.)  The  commissioners 
in  making  the  selection  of  the  site,  had  an 
•«ye  to  the  populati^m  and  the  most  thick- 
ly settled  nelghborl^ood,  tor  the  acoommo-^ 
dfttlon  of  the  conBt-s.  The  names  of  the 
o^ttie^  ibsirHrrTllilH  tuiloo  bfHho  rito, 
where  old  granfather  Kelly,  John  Kelly, 
Wm.  Kelly,  Andrew  Elliott,  Richard 
Dogget,  Jacob  Ellis,  Levy  Ellij,  Peter 
and  Abraham  Lanterman,  John  Lindsay, 
and  Samtael  Little,  '  The  first  settler 
in  the  new  place  was  Charles  K.  Matheny> 
on  whom  all  th^  county  offices  were  be- 
stowed by  the  Legislature;  yet  they  were 
barely  suMcient  to  give  him  a  support. 


stock  of  goods  in  June  foUowine.  We 
had  no  other  settlers  in  the  place  until 
the  fall  of  1822,  and  the  spring  of  1823. 
Aa  it  was  Government  land,  all  the  cabins 
put  up  were  very  temporary.  In  1823 
a  land  office  was  located  at  Springfield ; 
P.  P.  Enos,  Rtce'iver  and  Thomas  Cox, 
Register;  and  the  firiMand  sales,  were  in 


the  tall  of  ivi^i  I  W(S  Baa  no  competitic^n 
and  every  settler  got  his  land  at  govern- 
I  meat  prices.  The  tract  of  land  on  which 
Springfield  ,  was  located  was  bid  ofif  at 
sale  by  John  Taylor,  Thomas  Cox,  P.  P. 
EnoB  and  Elijah  lies,  each  purchasing 
one  quarter  section  (160  acres)  at  $1.25 
per  acre.  The  cabins  were  mostly  erected 
'oh  the  tfact  I  claimed  and  purchased; 
i^d  I  had  agreed  with  tlyem  (the  settlers,) 
•t&aJtif  I  got  '^he  lan'(^  they  should  have  a 
Llot  donated  them,  at^  nbt  niore  than  coat. 

Oar  legijelatnre  at  theic.seBsioii,  l'824-26 
>fixed  more  permaoently  the  bopnds  6f  the 
!>oouDty, '  making  jt  about  60  miles  square, 
/which  M^ptild  be,al  pretty  ..big  county  at 
i&ii  dalr»  With  all  the  country  north  at- 
liicbed,  ^n'd  appointed  commifiiioners  to 
■  setett  a  site  fbr  a  inOre  permanent  county 
seat.    The  commissioners  while  roaming 
over  tke  country;  tottod  several  rival  pla- 
ces to  Spriug^elti^.the  most  fbrm  id  able  of 
-wBich  wpte  Sanj^amo  Town  and  a  point 
on  Sangamon  river  below  the  mouth  of 
;Spring -Creek,  about  five  miles  north  ot 
Springfield,  with.'uo  itiiprovement,  but  a 
.pretty  place  when  you  got  to  it.  That 
point  was  entered  by  a  company  of  our, 
then,  most  iofiuential  men  in  the  county, 
and  Springfield  f6t  a  time,  did  not  seem 
to  have  much  show ;  but  we  had  our  Uncle 
■Andy  Elliott  on  hand,  (lhi&  was  in  March 
1825,  waters  high  and  mud  deep) .  Be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  ronte  and  a  good 
woodsman,  he  wa»  selected  tq  pilot  them, 
which  he  did  with,  honor  to  himself,  and 
,got,  them  all  back   to  ,  Spnnyfield,  the 
same  night  together  with  a  large  crowd 
that  accompanied  them.    Not  having  to 
swim  on  the  route  more  than  a  dozed 
•louglia,  por  pass  over  more  than  three' 


The  next  settler  was  myself,  with  a  small  j  tfourtbs  the  distancd^  ifi  dbep  marshy  and 


overflowed  lands^  antl  in  attempting  to 
i  i&ad  a  better  ^oufe. on  their  return,  it  was 
Slather  worsted  instead"  of"bettered ;  and  it 
'Wifi  remarkeii  at  the  tipQB,  that  Providence 
Ijiust  have  had  sotnething  to  do  wiili  it  or 
S;^omfl  of  the  company  would  have  been 
drowned,   'jf his  was  their  last  trip,  and 
^ey  and  their  horses  Were  much  fatigued. 
Jhey  were  all  good  meii  and  then  ripe 
riit  paking  up  their  minds,  pflrticularly 
•when  they  had  learned  that  If  Springfield 
was  selected,  an   individual  would  pay 
them  cash  tor  their  county  orders  at  par. 
.'(Ojfders  were  then  selling  at  about  25 
;j5eifts.)  , 

iir..EnoB  and  myself  donated  to  the 
I^Vlptj  aboni  25  acres  of  land,  including 
tee.puDlic  squiire,  on  which  the  Capitol 
6i  tie-State  is  u<>w  [1850]  erected.  The 
.ielw^oln,  tii.wevtST,  did  jiot  give  satisfac- 
^^b^or  difl^  rhe  buunda/  of  thi  oountyi 
jj^.Jpi'  m^rn  thiui  twenty  yesrJ  do.  one 


htA^ftiafi^Ga  in  .the 
)provBd  a4' jSxougbf -ttf^f^r^^ra' ra 
moment  to^^puU  iip  ittkivf  land  be  off; 
Petition  'afte>  petitioii  for  dividing  th« 
county  and  ihe  removal  of  the  county  seat 
caused  this  want  of  confidence  and  kept 
the  town  from  growing,  but  these  draW" 
backs  have  all  passed,  and  th^  improve- 
ments now  show  what  it  is  to  have  confi- 
dence. At  the  time  dur  temporary  county 
seat  was  located,  the  farthest  settlement 
qorth  of  Springfield,  was  about  twenty-' 
,  five  miles  distant.  Only  two  trails  led  to 
the  county,  one  troiQ  Bt  Louii  via  Ed- 
w^rdsville,  which  passed  about  one  mile 
east  ut^Springfield  to  tb«  settlement  north 
of  Sangamon  river,  the  other  by  Carrol- 
ton  i&.  the  Diamond  Orove  near  where 
Jacksonville  was  afterwards  located. 

Stakes  were  set  in  March,  1891,  for  a 
trail  or  road,  beginning  on  i  the  road  to 
Missouri,  forty  miles  west  of<  Yincennes, 
thence  to  Yandalia;  thence  a  road'  to 
Greeaville;  thence  stakes  to  Macoupin 
Point  on  the  St.  Louis  trail  to  Sangamoo 
river.   My  residence  was  then  ia  Boona- 
liok  country,  Misioun.   I  had  lived  there 
three  years,  but  was  on  a  visit  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  on  my  retui^n  took  this  staked 
way  to  riew  the  country  f  and  myself  and 
comrade,  Samuel  Wheeler,  were  the  first 
to  travel'thia,^  rjaute,  just  .^ter' the  stakes 
were  set.  ,^We  found  no  pabin  fropp  the 
JBaocentW-ro'^^'^JZ'B  «ldiiiia,  fWHy  nail«Mi», 
nor  any  cabin  from  near  Qreenyille  to 
Sugar  Creek,  thirty-five  miles.  Alter 
spending  one  day  at  Alexander  Richey'e 
on  Sugar  Creek,  south  o?  Springfield,  my 
comrade  ..getting  impatient,  we  |took  the 
trail  to  St.  Louis;  then  (o  fioonslick,  my 
place  of  residence.   We  found  but  two 
.  cabins  occupied  from  Sugkr  Creek  to 
Edwardsville,  sixty  miles;  one  of  these 
was  Mr.  Gaius  Paddock's  and  the  other 
Asa  Shaw's,  both  then  in  Madison  county. 
I  kept  up  "a  thinking"  about  Sangamo, 
and  alter  arranging  my  little  matters  I 
was  determined  to  give  it  another  look 
and  to  take  a  route  by  which  I-  could 
view  more  of  Missouri  on  my  way.  I 
put  out  alone  via  Salt  river,  Louisiana, 
M6.;  Col. Hobs'  settlement.  111.;  mouth  of 
Illinois    nver ;  ,  CarroUton ;  Diamond 
Grove:  head  of  Spring  Creek,  thence  to 
Springfield.  ,  From/ the  6uter  settlement 
on  the  Missouri  river  to  Salt  river,  was 
about  sixty  .iniles .     I  camped  out  the 
first  night,  but  at  day-break  I  heard  a 
chicken  grow  and  a  bell  ring.  Of^ourse 
I  was  up  in  a  hurry  and  put  out  to  find 
the  cabin  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Bess. 
I  crossed  the  Mifsissippi  at  Louisiana  and 
swam  the  IUia6is  river  neartthepiouth. 
On  this  route  o^  two  hundred  miles  I  did 
nut  find  more  than  fitty  miles  ot  trail  or 
broke  road.  "     ■  *   ' '  ' j>-'-f  '^«  . .  ;.  >v 


After  viewing  the  conntry,'  I  determia- 
Q(J  to  locate  iti  Springfield;  -went  to  St. 
LoniB  and  purchased  a  stock  of  goods» 
'chiUletS8  'ft^Bmalf  ieflT  boat  iiQ''tvhich  I 
shipped  ahd  landed  them  on  the  bank  of 
the  Illiriois  river  at  the  Sangamo  Bay, 
DOW  th*  town  of  Boardstown.  ily  goods 
were  laft^  exposed  on  the  banlcfi  of  the 
river,  and  it  was  three  weeks  before  I  got 
them  all  hauled  out  to  Springfield.  Every 
article  came  safe;  we  had  to  pole  and  tow 
the  boat  all  the  trip  up.'  The  river  was 
very  low,  and  fordable  in  many  places. 
We  even  bad  to  hunt  the  channel  for  our 
craft  1  came  as  supercargo,  and  after 
the  boat  bad  landed  me  and  ny  goods 
and  put  out  on  its  return  to  St.  Louis,  I 
sat  watchins;  it  until  it  passed  ou,t  of 
sight,  and  must  say  I  felt  loneanme  and 
■  rather  queer,  but  soon  roused  m^elf  and 
j  put  oot  to  hunt  a  settler^  whom  I  found 
I  four  miles  back  of|the  river,  and  employed 
,  him  to  haatone  load  to  Rpringfleld.  We 
found  no  dirSfct  trail  after  passing  Mr. 
Job's,  twelve  miles  out;  and  had  to  make 
for  the  niost,  part  a  new  trail  to  Spring- 
field, i  erected  a  hut  with  a  cabin  roof 
fifteen  feet  square^,  to  hold  part  of  my 
stock,  leaving  ouUid6  exposed  such  as 
Salt,  iron,  castings' and  whisky,  which  ap- 
peared/to  be  a  very  nBcessary^article  at 
that  day,  as  no  mtin  could  cut  his  wheat 
Without  it,  nor  get'.well  of  the  ague.  For 
seyeral  years  I  8t6r6d  such  articles  in 
open  sheds,  or  left  them  exposed  without 
having  them  mbleated.  In  the  fall  of 
1831,  I  went  to  St.  Louis  to  lay  in  a  new 
supply,  and  on  my^rctnrn  found  my  store 
robbed  and  about  every  thing  I  left  in 
the  house  gone.  About  one  month  after, 
suspicion  rested  on  two  families  named 
Percifield,  who  had  moved  from  Richland 
to  Illinois  BluflF,  below  Diamond  Groye. 
I  went  down ;  had  them  searched,  I  found 
a  number  of  articles  such  as  had  been 
•tolen  from  me;  but  could  not  identity 
them,  the  marks  being  taken  op.  Thate 
men  stood  high  in  the  commanity,.  and 
were  about  the  most  wealthy  at  that  day 
in  the  conntry';.  bat  jast  bflforo  ay  narofat 


■Battoia,  hf.i  been  rQbbed 'of  several  :  4 
ffdyed  dollars  in  specie,  and  my  Boarcb 
^ade  others  suspect  them  of  the  theft  to  < 
.^ether  vnth  two  other  men  named  Cot- 
terel  and  Wilson.   A  company  of  r«gu-  ' 
lars  were  fori6ed  with,  I  believe,  Morray    .  '» 
'  McConnell  at  their  head.   They  shot  and 
killed  Wilson  and  drove  the  others  oiit  of  ^ 
the  state,  and  for  ten  years  after  vre  l^fd 
no  trouble  with  thieves.  ■  ^ 

Emigration  moved  in  yery  slowly,  and  .  ^, 
up  to  the  year  183(P  the  population  could  ' 
not  be  excelled  for  honesty,  industry,  and  '.j 
hospitality.  At  the  time  the  first  settlen 
erected  their  cabins,  1818,  the  Potawafo— ; '  * 
mies  and  Kickapoo  Indians  had-  their 
villages  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
continued  to  resid^  in  them  until  about- 
1825.  We  found  thorn  peaceable,  and 
they  gave  us  no  trouble.  Their  nearest 
village  was  North  ol  Springfield,  80  mile|. 
From  their  villages  we  got  the  blue  geasa  / 
seed  that  is  scattered  over  the  oountr];,  C 
and  that  now  makes  such  fine  pasture,/^ 


My  trade  with  them  was  profitable.      ^  , 
Some  of  the  Putawatomies  ney^  Ic^ji  , 
the  state.   I  saw  an  account,  a  few  daya  .. 
since,  of  the  death  of  one  of  hieiir'cIiiafB, 
(Sha  bo  nee,)  fiear  Chicago.   TWa  chiaf 
I  had  often  seen.   He  frequently  acpom-  j 
panied  the  baad/that  .caa|,(!^:^t(f  tradfe.  at 
Springfield.     '  ?' ";  ■''-  / 

.   Tbe  Wignabago  lJij[}agK^'fctia'ain<j5  in  r 
the  extromn  nortfi'iiyetrparrt'fThe  sTate"^ 
until  the  year  1827.    They,  then,  comv  _ 
mitted  depredations  and  murders,  and 
were  immediately  driven  from  tjie  state, 
by  ths  troops.^  Thi^  was  styled  the  Win- 
nebago campaign.  . 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Indiana  -resided  on 
Rock  river,  150  miles  north  of  Springfield. 
Their  villages  were  large,  and  they  culti^ 
vatod  corn  quite  extensively.  They  com- 
menced committing  murder*  in  1831, 
and  continued  fo  murder  and  tniere  until 
1832,  when  troops  were  organized,  who''' 
drove  them  from  the  state.  This  cam- 
paign was  called  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
(after  the  chief  that  headed  the  band.)  In-  ■ 
these  campaigns,  every  man  in  this  dis- 
trict that  could,  joined  the  troops,  not 
enough  being  left  to  be  campany  for  the 
womep.  X  Borve4  ^s  major  in  the  first, 
and  aa  captain  in  the^last  campaign. 

Johfa  Tayltjr  moved  into.Spnngfield  and 
opened  a  stock  of  goods  in  183^;  also 
March  &  Hamilton.    Up  to  this  time  I 
bad  no  competition,  bat  the  wants  of  the  ' 
country  were  small.    About  this  time^ho 
settlement'extended  north  60  to  70  miles. 
We  still  kept  their  trade  at  Springfield.  . 
Id  tb^  year  1823.a  young  physician,  Qer-  . 
stram  Jayno,  wbi>  had  been  in  the  country 
some  four  years,  now  located  in  tOwn.  - 
(He  is  called  the  Old  Doctot  now.)  His 
practice  extended"  to  the  extreme  settle- 
ments, 60  to  70  miles.    He  also  hod  con- 
siderable practice  among  the  Indians,  and  — 
■*TT'T?}~9Tverting  fo  hTar  "him  tell  how  the 
Indians  described  the  efi"eet  of  bis  medi- 
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From  1820  to  1830,  we  had  uninter- 
rupted good  seasons  and  bountiful  .crops 
every  year.  We  raised  cotton  iufficient 
to  supply  our  wants  which  came  to  per- 
fect maturity.  We  tad  several  cotton 
gins  and  our  wives  and  daughters  with 
their  spinning  wheels,  cotton  cards  and 
looms  supplied  us  with  most  of  our 
wearing  apparel.  The  consequence  vraa 
we  had  no  hard  times.  Mahy  families 
made  their  own  caps. for  winter  wear  from 
the  skins  of  the  raccoon,  opossum,  bad- 
ger, fox,  prairie  wolf  often  with  the  tail 
left  on  for  ornament.  CJur  produce  sold  at 
prices  about  as  follows:  corn  in  the  field 
5  to  8  cents  per.  bushel,  abd  delivered  in 
town  or  in  the  crib  10  to  15  cents.  Pork 
|1  00  to  $1  60  per  hundred.  Beef  ciattle 
3  and  4  years  old  from  $8  to  |10.  ,  Milch 
cows  |5  to  |10  each,  butter  5  cents,  egg« 
3  cents,  veuison  hams  per, pair. 25  to  37 
cents.   Praire  chickens  nothing,  etc. 

During  my  first  year  in  Springfield  I 
boarded  with  old  Grandfatbet/jEelly,  and 
I  thin^  of  it  as  the  most  lu^unbus  living 
of  all  my  days;  it  suited  tn{^  It  consisted 
of  venison,  turkey,  prairie  chicken,  quail, 
squirrel,  beef  and  enough  pork  to  season  ^ 
honey  and  the  best  of  milk  andlrattbr, 
and  the  never -to-be-torgotton,  coi'n  dbd- 
ger,  and  hoe  cake  (which  we  Kentnckians 
'bake  on  a  board  and  call  It  johnny  cake.J 
Kelly  being  a  No^th  Carolinian  baked  on 
a  hoe  and  called  it  h09  cake.  To  tbixilf- 
of  such  a  living  and  our  frolicking  times 
makes  me  almost  wish  to  livt^  my  lit9 
over.  From  the  first  settlement  in  1818 
to  1823  our  nearest  Post  Office^  waii  Bd- 
wardsville^eighty  miles. 

In  addition  there  are  many  things  in<i 
cident  to  the  first  settlers  which  I  think 
very  interesting  and  does  me  good  to  think 
over  what  is  bettor^rethem'berQd  and  can 
be  better  explained  by  otherai  ;  ^^►.>    <  \ 

August  6th.  1860.  1  :  ^  ;  '■  ' 
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39th  Anniversary  of  two  Old  Set- 
tlers' Marriage 


On  TuesUay  eveniu:?,  20th  D.c,  1^81. 
there  was  a  re  union  ol  Gov.  I'aliaer's 
family,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  to 
participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  39th 
anniversary  ot  the  uianiai^e  of  Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  Palmer. 

The  Old  Settlors  ot  Sangamon,  at  their 
annual  meetings,  on  several  occasions, 
have  heard  Gov.  Palmer,  tell  of  his 
courtship  and  mainagc,  in  his  most  humo- 
rous style. 

To  the  honor  of  Gov.  Palmer,  he  is  one 
of  the  great  men,  who  has  climbed  up 
'    from  a  poor  boy,  nor  has  he  ever  been 
I    ashamed  but  rather  proud  to  tell  of  it. 
■    His  high  position  in  his  profession,  and 
his  elevation  as  governor  of  the  great 
i    State  of  Illinois,  and  other  high  positions^ 
has  not  spoilt  him  as  man;  he  is  as  ever 
>    plain  John  M.  Palmer,  and  in  this  noble 
'    trail  oi  character  he  excels  most  all  buc- 
cessful  men. 

At  their  ;55'.h  anniversary  celebration, 
the  following  very  interesting  paper  was 
read  by  ilrs.  Dr.  Matthews,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Gov.  Palmer,  which  we  in- 
sert for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers: 

Oar  father  came  to  Carlinville  in  18a9.  Our 
raottier  came  there  with  her  father's  family  in 
1841.  On  Thursday,  December  20lh,  1842,  John 
Macauley  Palmer  and  Malinda  Ann  Neely  were 
married.  The  weather  was  very  cold,  windy  and 
a  little  enowy.  The  hour,  was  "at  early  candle- 
light"—the  place,  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  in  the  nortbwvstern  part  of  Carlinville, 

'  In  a  house  afterwards  occupied  by  the  widow 
Bateu.  A  part  of  this  hoase  is  etUi  standing  and 
is  nearly  opposite  JUr.  Kcoler'B  on  the  west.  It 
was  built  in  old-time  fashion,  and  the  wedding 
supper  was  spread  in  a  large  room  several  yards 

,    from  the  room  in  which  the  ceremony  was  per- 

g  formed.  First  in  order  comes  the  list  of  relatives 
present  of  the  bridegroom's  family :  Miss  Elina- 
beth  A.  Palmer,  now  Mrs,  S.  T.  Mayo,  of  Carlin- 
ville. Mr.  Chas.  Palmer,  who  afterwards  went  to 

I  Calilomia  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  privations  of 
that  lonu  overland  journey.    Mr. (Frank  Palmer, 

I     who  afterwards  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Dairy mple 

J  —lived  in  Carlinville  manyj  years— moved  to 
Litchfield  and  died  there  In  18....  Of  the  bride's 
relatives  were  her  father,*  mother,  her  brothers 
Asher  and  Thomas,  her  sisters  Amanda  [after- 

I  wards  Mrs.  Pence],  Martha  fnow  Mrs.  Uead,  of 
Chicago],  Sarah  [now  Mrs.  Slack,  of  Wyoming]. 
Of  these,  lather,  mother,  Thomas  and  Amanda 
are  dead.  Then  there  were  Aunt  Malinda  Mc- 
Larning,  Uucle  Mcljarning,  conains  Tom,  Mary,  | 

I  Ed.,  Eliza  and  Virginia— of  these  Uucle  Mc- 
Laruiug.  Eliza  and  Mary  are  gone.  The  attend- 
ants were  Mies  Susan  Dagger,  jnow  Mrs.  Woods, 

f     ol  Jacksonville,  who  "stood  np"  with  John  A. 


>  Chesnut,  ol  UprlngUcldl,  Ml»6  Katharine  Kell«r 
and  Mr.  Srade  Cotter,  ol  Carlinville ;  Mihs  Keller 
afterwards  married  Mr.  Cutter,  and  died  many 

'  years  a^o.  Major  Burke  was  there  with  his  bride. 
Miss  Em.  Keller,  lhaving  been  married  the  pre- 
vious month— both  now  dend.  The  names  of 
must  of  the  other  laales  were:    Miss  .Inuv  Keller, 

'  MIbs  Carolinti  Wuiker  [now  Mrs.  Pholpe,  of  Car- 
linville I,  Miss  VIrgiuia  Winchester,  Miss  l  use 
Winchester,  [afterwards  Mrs.  Matthews,  of  Mis- 
souri], Mies  Dode  liainiltou.  [afterwards  Mrs. 
Wllllum  Weer],  Miss  Isabella  Hamilton,  [now 
Mrs.  Uubert  UlatsJ,  Miss  bailie  Smith,  Mist 
Susan  Bagby  [afterwards  Mrs.  Dooley].  None  of 
these  ladies  are  now  living  except  Mrs.  Phelps 
and  Mrs.  Ulass.    It  is  Impossible,  alter  i<o  many 

I.  years,  to  remember  all,  but  it  is  ccrtaiu  that  these 
with  many  more  were  present :     A.  McKim  Du- 

"  hois.  Dun  hagby.  Dr.  Woods,  Mr.  Charles  Adams, 
of  JerseyvlUe,  and  the  Itev.  Dr.  Smilh,  Methodist 

S     minister,  who  performed  the  ceremony.    Of  these 

y  friends  and  relallYce,  so  far  as  known,  only  six- 
teen remain. 

'  But  to  return.  The  bride  wore  a  white  Swiss 
dress.  Pompadour  neck,*  elbow  sleeves,  short 
waist,  plain  skin,  rather  sliort,  scant,  and  a  wide 
hem  around  the  bottom.  Ilur  biir  was  arranged 
m  long  black  curls  In  front)  and  a  coil  at  the 
back,  and  she  hud  lace  mils  and  kid  siip])urs,  and 
yuu  »  11}  all  be  glad  to  hear  that  she  was  a  loyal 
daughter  of  her  native  Kentucky,  and  her  slip- 
pers were  the  traditional  Mo.  I's.  Her  brides- 
maids wore  similarly  attired.  The  bridegrooms 
wore  the  conventional  black:  pwallow-lail  coat, 
black  satin  vest  and  black  satin  stock,  lie  for- 
gets whether  he  wore  cloves  or  not,  but  rather 
thiuks  not.  The  trousseau  whs  fpurchaied  in 
Springtleld  from  C.  M.  Smith.  Iler  father  made 
the  trip  on  horseback,  and  think  of  this  ye  own- 
era  of  Saratoga  trunks ;  It  was  broQsht  home  in 
saddlebase. 

Our  grandmother  was  a  famous  Kentucky  cook 
and  housekeeper,  but  on  the  day  of  the  wedding 
she  was  eoovcicome  that  she  went  to  beiiiu  hys- 
tericks  and  left  the  management  of  affairs  to  the 
ever  ready  Aunt  Malinda.  In  those  days  there 
was  a  certain  old  Aunt  Mary;  a  colored  woman 
once  owned  by  the  late  David  A.  Smith,  of  Jack- 
sonville, who  brought  his  slaves  to  Illinois  .-uid 
set  them  free  at  an  early  day.  She  was  a  lamous 
cook,  and  was  sent  for  on  all  fective  occasions, 
such  as  weddings,  Infalrs,  balls,  etc.  She  cook- 
ed while  Aunt  Malinda  planned,  and  the  bride 
hersell  was  not  above  lending  her  aid,  and  the 
bridesmaids  came  in  to  put  the  tiuiahing  touches, 
and  the  result  was  that  such  a  supper  was  spread 
as  these  dugenerale  days  can  never  dream  of 
much  less  produce.  Turkey,  chicken,  qniil. 
prairie  chicken,  xoufi  pig,  ham,  venison,  light 
bread,  beat  biscuit,  preserves,  the  real  old-fash- 
ioned kind  [none  of  yonr  insipid  canned  fruitj 
bride's  cake,  pound  cake,  fruit  cake,  etc.,  etc.,  ad 
inf.,  jellies  and  pickles  of  ever)-  sort,  coQ'ee  of  the 
genuine  Kentucky  brand,  not  brought  on  in  little 
cups  to  finish  up  with  according  to  the  stingy 
modern  custom,  but  drank  at  the  beginning, 
middle  and  rlnht  straight  through  the  meal, 
strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg,  and  served  with 
real  cream.  Imagine  a  table  spread  with  these 
good  things  [remember  they  were  all  cooked  at 
the  fire-place]  and  lighted  with  tallow  candles 
and  the  blaze  of  the  roaring  fire  in  the  wide,  open 
chimney  corner— this  goodly  company  standlDg 
around  it— and  ycu  will  conclude  that  oar  ances' 
tors  liked  good  living  as  well  as  we  do,  anl  knew 
rather  better  how  to  prepare  it. 


On  the  Sunday  following  Aunt  McLarnln.;  gave 
a  family  dinner  party,  upon  which  occasion  the 
br'dc  wore  her  handsome  second  day's  drcas.  It 
was  the  custom  then  for  the  brldeiiroiim's  family 
to  tiive  an  Infalr  immediately  after  Ihc  wodJinu', 
but  as  bis  futher  lived  so  fur  away  the  dinner  at 
Annt  Xlulinda's  was  substituted. 

Two  weeks  alter  the  wedding  Ihe^e  youu2  peo. 
pie  commenced  honsekecplug.  Father  borrowed 
a  horse  from  Sara  Keller  and  went  in  a  elcigb-  a 
dry  goods  box  on  runners---:o  Alton,  where  he 
bought  a  complete  outfit,  OS  follows:  50  pounds 
ol  brown  sugar  for  82.50,  2i'-i  jjonnds  beet  coffee 
$J. 50,  a  tea  kettle,  coflee-put,  shovel  and  tongs, 
skillet  for  baking  biscuits  ,  frying  pan  and  ovec 
for  baking  cakes  and  light  bread  In  the  flro-place. 
lie  was  guilty  of  only  oue  extravagance,  lie 
bought  a  beaatllul  tea  set  of  china,  with  gill 
band  and  liny  sprig  ol  blue  flowers.  These  things 
be  brought  back  in  the  culler  the  next  day  and 
they  were  ready  lor  housekeeping.  Beds,  bed- 
ding, etc.,  belonging  to  our  mother,  a  cherry 
wood  bureau  owned  by  father,  and  made  by  one 
Joeiah  Ryan,  a  cupboard  and  wardiot)e  combin- 
ed, which  held  the  clothes,  the  dishes  and  the 
books,  a  set  of  split-bottomed  chairs  forms  a 
complete  list  of  their  household  furnltnre ;  Josiah 
Ryaa,  by  the  way,  was  afterwards  engaged  to 
make  an  extensive  and  etrons  cradle,  andsowel' 
did  he  perform  the  work  that  it  has  withstood  the 
kicks  of  nine  children  and  three  crandchildrcn, 
and  Is  none  the  worse  for  wear  to  this  day.  The 
first  purchase  made  by  the  bridegroom  as  a  fam. 
ily  man  was  follows ;  He  rode  fourteen  miles  In 
a  bitter  norlh  wind  to  try  a  lawsuit— charged  five 
dollars,  and  took  his  pay  in  corn  meal  at  75 
cents  per  bushel.  It  was  hauled  the  fourteen 
miles,  and  delivered  in  open  barrels,  six  in  num- 
ber, and  made  a  pretty  good  supply  for  a  lamily 
of  three  persons.  I  will  say  right  here  that  in 
those  days  the  highest  praise  that  could  be  paid 
a  married  man  was  to  call  hlin  a  "good  provider," 
and  our  father,  being  naturally  tinibitioas,  deter- 
mined to  secure  that  praise,  and  that  explains 
his  liberal  ideas  on  the  supply  question.  lie 
reaped  his  reward,  for  one  of  the  first  things  I 
remember  Is  hearing  some  of  my  mother's  visi- 
tors compliment  her  on  the  fact  that  "John  was  a 
good  provider."  Tho  same  winter  ho  took  for  a 
law  fef  XX  bushels  of  corn  for  the  nse  of  his  one 
cow,  and  killed  and  salted  down  nearly  a  thous- 
and pounds  of  pork.  Their  cow  was  a  good  one 
and  cost  eight  dollars,  and  $60  was  the  price  of 
the  best  horse  in  the  coanly. 

The  house  in  which  they  commenced  life  to' 
geth«i-  was  a  large  one  for  the  times.  It  stood  on 
northwest  corner  of  the  new  court  house  square-- 
tha  rent  was  $3  per  month.  Before  his  marriage 
father  boarded  at  the  best  hotel  in  town  .or  $5.50 
per  week.  He  soon  bought  the  square  on  which 
Mrs.  Th03.  Cnndail  lives,  and  the  house  which 
stands  next  to  the  calaboose.  Here  the  old 
cradle  began  its  work,  and  so  vyell  did  it  perform 
its  daty  that  from  that  time  to  this  it  has  seldom 
been  empty.  Seven  daughters,  three  sons,  one 
dan  ghter  in-law,  three  sons-in-law,  four  erand- 
sons  and  two  grand-daughters  have  been  added 
to  the  number  up  to  December  20th,  1877,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  old  saying,  "Tell  no  man's  fortune 
till  he  be  dead,"  we  will  leave  the  list  ope'ii  antil 
the  50th  anniversary. 


OLD  BETTLliiiH  TELKPfiONK. 


Spring 


Speech  of  Hob.  James  U-  Matheny, 
Dthveretl  ixt  ihn  first  gcDeriil  mcetias 
of  the  Old  Settlers  of  Suugiimon  couoty, 
held  Oct.  20,  1850,  ou  Sogar  Creek,  ovar 
tho  ideoticnl  spot  where  Robert  PuUium, 
tliG  first  white  settler  in  SangaiiioD,  built 
his  cabin  home.  At  the  request  of  si  uum- 
ber  of  Old  Seititrs,  we  re-pub!ish  this  po- 
pular speech,  lur  proservatiou  in  the  flies 
of  the  TEi.EruoNE: 


Wo  meet  to-diiy  loru  alonular  purpose.  Wo, 
tlie  romnnnt  spartd  by  tinie  from  a u  olmoat  Tor 
gotleu  past,  mutt  to  tov^To  laiUii};  ruiuiniHCODOcs 


BCk  upward  me  pQthwiijr  you  have  troil;  while 
tUera,  who  have  just  rcncbod  lifu's  summit,  gazo 
^-vn  Into-vho  YHlloy  or  yi.-;ira  wllh  Diaiiy  o.  bupp 
DdrcHc.  YoH,  gray-headed  fulherB,  you  hiive 
dono  yoor  work — you  hnvc  done  [I  well — auQ  now. 
aa  the  SQnect  of  lile  18  closins  around  you.  you 
are  giTOn  the  rare  boon  of  cujoylug  the  TruitB  of 

yoiic  good  tiglit  ariBB  from  ita  wildamess  alute, 
and  from  a  eftTago  foe,  pasB  to  thchantia  of  your 
children  and  your  cliildrcn'a  cLildreu,  literally  n 
land  QowIdk  with  "milti  and  honey."  A  land 
over  which  hovera  the  white-robed  guurdian 
aBi;<;lii  ijf  Belieion  and  Peace— a  In nd  fairer  and 
brighter,  and  more  glorions  than  any  other  land 
beneath  tho  blue  ai  ch  of  Uenvon.  Ton  have  done 
your  work  well,  and  when  the  time  of  teat  ahull 
come,  you  will  cink  lo  the  dreamlFee  rupoge  with 
lUe  C&lm  consciout^neea  of  duty  douo.  ' 
in  this  hour  let  memory  assert  ber  strongest 

gloom  tbu  misty  past— cull  op  t)eroc'e  you  the 
lull),  foryotli  n  scenes  of  years  ago— live  over  once 
Bi;niu  the  tiiils,  the  slrugglee,  the  hopes  and  fears 
o!  oibtr  dajs-lat  this  day  bea  day  aacred  to  the 


spoke  to  yoH  la  words  llkt 
will  ioiiije:  thy  peoi>)e  dliall 


erti  :iud 
Whither 


y  Oofl;  where  thon  dieat  will  I  die,  uiid 
,  bo  buried— the  Lord  do  eo  to  me  and 
if  augh!  but  death  part  me  and  thee." 
s,  Bome  bruvo  boy  etrlcken  down  in 
t  tia  BtrenBtb;  or  some  gentle  dnugb- 

liii-  bahu  fofdlni^  iib  wear/oyaB  in  the 
i  eluL-p."   If  to,  inhere  are  memories 


I  the  "loved  and  Ihc 

'  to  deal  in  historical 
ly  aetdement  of  this 
ng  gathered  by  other 

1  permitted 


It  I  t 


ciB  I 


:  thai 


,  this  [ 


the  building  ol  the  lltet  Log  Cabin 
It)  connty  of  SangamoD. 
rty-iwo  years  ago  the  BliUncee  of  an  nn- 
en  forget  was  startled  by  the  clauijor  of  an 
n  a  strong  man's  hand.   That  day  ho  had 

EQced  upon  the  beaaly  of  the  strange,  wild 
e  about  him,  there  arose  a  longing  in  his 
t  to  linger  there.  Willi  that  cIobb  of  men  to 
mbe  belonged  to  ducide  was  to  act.  Soon 


craahcd  beadlong  to  tbi 
labor  fortbat  day,  the 
the  rude  BVening  meal  i 


ell  d 


stilly  h 


sleep.  We 


Ood,  be  formally  kneel- 
ed upon  the  green  earth  autl  oQ'ered  up  a  prayer 
for  protecllou  throui>h  the  loocl/  hours  of  that 
drat  nljiht  In  the  slrsoge  laud  to  which  he  had 

been  In  bla  heart  a  oalm  and  unebakeu  truai  that 

aronnd  about  him,  to  ehleld  and  to  protect  from 
every  harm. 

ThlM  was  a  Bingularly  marked  characteristic  of 
the  early  Pioneers  of  the  West.  They  had  "f^lth 
In  Qod"— an  unwuverinB  trust  in  his  Providence. 
The  stern  faith  of  our  fathers,  and  tho  calm, 
senile  trust  of  onr  mutbcrB,  in  an  over-ruUne 
Providunoe,  prefronts  a  broad  contrast  to  tho  bea- 
llutiugbeliefofihelr  children.  I  have  always 
thought  that  Ihe  most  beautiful  of  all 


rings  a  ray  of  sUDBblne, 


andu 

a  kind  Providence,  thai 
llio  darkest  1 
hidden  thoa 
eaddesl  and  loneJioBt  ol  hearts— an  abiding  faith 
that  a  kind  Faiher  Is  ever  guarding,  with  asleep, 
lose  walchfuluesB,  the  welfare  of  his  wandering 
Children.  How  desolate  would  earth  bo  without 
this  bountiful  faith  in  tho  Providence  of  God. 

Wondertul  are  the  cLangea  That  f.irty  years 
have  made  aluce  that  lone  man  halted  bia  weary 
The  wildornoBs 
a  unbroken  Boll- 
a  as  the  rose;  the 
favorito  hunting 
sun;  the  buffalo, 


thai  then  lay  1 

red  Indian  hac 
gruuud,  fur  tou 


tilng 


lands,  and  Iba  frightened  ulk  baa  wundeied  away 

Could  ibai  old  man  now  come  frum  his  silent 
Brave,  wlih  what  a  wondurlog  awo  would  he  gaee 
npou  the  BCenc  ihai  now  meets  our  guao.  Let  as 
call  him  from  his  lonely  bed,  lot  ns  oroueo  lilm 

see  him  comlui;— ic  fancy's  ear  I  hear  biB  solemn 
troad.  Slo.v  ly  bo  comes  with  uncertain  ateps,  as 
tbough  Iniiking  fur  tlio  old  familiar  piiihwaF ;  now 
he  aiuoda  by  my  eidu;  now  be  is  gaiing  upon  the 

Bbuhc  of  the  bi»d  be"  inrne  sadly  awuy.  The  old 
fiiuiliar  Uce.-.  sthrro  aru  tbey  I  Alan]  too  many 
lla^egolle  away,  and/fione  lorevcr;  and  stranger 


dreamless  bed.  Sleep  on  old  man,  sleep  quietly. 
There  arc  many  here  who  atlll  remember  thee, 
and  It  may  bo  that  on  aomo  other  day,  ihesa 
Hitaagers  whom  you  pioneered  to  thla  goodly 
land  will  gntliec  about  your  humble  grave,  flud 
erect  some  monument  telling  to  coming  genera- 
tlona  where  you  are    sleeping  the  "dreamloas 

tbatantumuday.  What  was' ibon  a  wild  and  un- 
broken wHdernnss,  is  now  the  smiling  homo  of 
thouaauds,  bleat  with  all  that  makes  life  joyous 
aud  bright.  Oltioa  have  sprung  into  esiutence 
since  that  day;  churches  upuu  every  hand  point 
their  spirea  Iluuvunward;  the  whitened  school 
is  to  be  seen  In  well  ulgli  every  grove;  tho  busy 
hum  of  traffic  and  trade  burdens  lUo  very  air,  and 
iha  Bwact  laugh  of  merry -hearted  clilldreE  floata 
liko  muBlc  upon  ovcry  braeae.  Ah  I  yes  I  a 
change  Indeed, a  change  glorious  beyond  all  con- 
cepiiou.  It  1e  well  for  the  world's  dovolopemont 
that  man  Is  u  ereaiuro  of  cbunge ;  chat  he  Is  never 
ealislled  with  the  pr&eCDl,  but  is  always  slrug- 
gllug  iiir  better  Ihings  Id  the  coming  future.  It 

picesa  that  older  places  Beem  to  deny  hlw.  So 


tblng  else  li 


The  I 


r  liom 


kindred  and  frieada  are  readily  torn  nsnndor; 
familiar  places  of  childhood  are  abandoned 
ever,  tho  comforts  and  luxurlos  ol  lifo  arc  sc 
fully  trodden  under  fool,  and  alono,  or  perhaps 
only  accompanied  by  wife  and  child,  tliey  sinb 
out  Into  untrodden  paths  lu  tho  still  farthi 
west,  to  battle  until  life's  close,  with  tho  rough 
realities  of  a  fresher  and  sower  existence.  And 

cumsianceaBurronndlng  blm>  Happiness  la  not 
a  creature  of  time,  circumstance  Or  place;  man 
DHU  be  happy  lo  any  epot  upon  which  shines 
Uod's  bright  buu.  aud  In  every  land  can  he  And  a 
home. 

A  Bomowhat  varied  life,  ohcckcred  with  much 
ol  sunshine  aud  some  lilUu  of  shade,  tiua  fully 
taught  me  this  one  truth,  that  'tis  uouit  where'er 


I  log  cabin  or  ihooosity 
ter  UB  from  tbebeaung  storm;  whether 
rayed  "in  iiurplo  and  &ne  linen"  or 
Lhe  humble  garb  ol  poverty.   AH  those 

eunuund  us.  It  la  home  wserevbb  we 
.  ia  itll  l.t«  worth,  unbnghiened  by 
Uow  poor  an  oxebange 


gain  them.  Uow  the  tired  1 


T4or  has  the  physical  earth  alonu  twanged, 
dan  in  his  social,  moral  and  civil  aspect,  bus  lelt 
heintlueuce  uf  Itiiriy  years  and  yielded  to  the 

llow  changed  lu  a  eoclul  poiut  of  view— then  a 
iroud  iiumanlty,  like  golden  sunehinu,  reeled 


foi  miles  around  and  built  him  another;  now  tho 
uulurtunaie  victim,  whose  house  la  consumed,  is 
simply  lurnedover  to  the  teudur  mercleB  of  tbu 

Men  sickened  and  died  then,  and  whole  com- 
munities cume  with  solemn  treud  and  followed 
them  to  the  rude,  nnfeuced  gruvoyard,  and  nl- 
ibough  tha  dead  was  placed  in  a  rough,  uuplaued 
oaken  coHIn,  yei  weeping  friends  with  tholr  owu 


.   .  _.    eiheloyed  

ow  men  die,  and  rosewood  cullin,  lined  with 
DBilieBt  silks  and  Hutlu  recelvce  Ibelr  remalnii: 
;  burying 
\  waving 


In  thoae  duys,  there  were  such  things  as  boys, 
not  merely  boya  lu  size,  but  In  character  and 
luuugbl.  Pure  specimens  of  nnadnlterutcd  na- 
ture lu  her  roughiisl  and  most  Bucomh  form.  Wo 
huvu  no  such  ibliigs  now  aa  boys— they  have  uu- 
tlrely  been  superiiedtd  by  a  nitw  genus,  denomin- 
ated Young  (Gentlemen.  Tho  real  ijey  IS  a  lost 

mule  ol  tho  past,  about  which  QeologiHtu  tell  as. 

lEosA  FiDB  bo; :  such  us  lived  in  SprlngUold  thirty 

Hpecies,  but  Lbuy  are  all  gone.  I  never  STpecl  to 
Bceoneugaln.  Yet  i  lave  to  tbihk  of  them;  1 
love  lo  cull  up  remlniaoencea  ol  my  boyiah  days;  I 
love  to  llituk  of  lhe  unaoltdiatilcutud  [rustfulncSH 
of  onr  uaturea,  of  our  aDIdlug  faith  that  everything 
in  llio  wae  earQi-st,  true  and  beauiiinl. 

One  little  circumstance  comes  to  momor]',  that 
will  perhaps  better  illostratu  tho  una  op  bis  ilea  ted 
nature  or  the  boys  of  thirty  years  ago,  thau  any 
words  that  I  cau  employ.  Tho  rumor  oue  day, 
went  abroad  through  our  hoylah  community,  that 
a  stranger  hoy  hud  come  to  wwn  Willi  ^hla^  father 

startling  and  totally  IncomprehenHlblo  to  us  was 
that  according  to  the  auinu  rumor,  ho  absolutely 

mile  too  much ;  moru'than  we  could  believe.  Uur 
loliloat  amblilon,  our  wildest  dream  had  never 
gone  beyond  a  wool  nai  and  a  mlioil  Jeans  coat. 


e  spread 


know  that  there  was  snob  n  thing;  we  kne 
Preachers,  Uoctors  aud  Lawyers  somellmt 

toy  no  bigger  ihaii  oureelvos, 

rapidly  from  boy  to  hoy;  tlio  exclUtmeui 
higher  and  higher;  nigbt  after  night  wo  mttt  lu 
talk  over  the  wonderful  news,  and,  tlually,  wo  re- 
solved that  Ifsuoh  awouderful  thing  was  true,  wo 
must  see  and  know  It  for  ourselves.  This  waa  on 
Saturday  night.  Wo  bad  been  told  that  the  strung- 
'  '  go  to  meeting  on  Sunday,  with  hie 
laton;  we  know  the  route  bo  would 
)mmlttce  of  ihree  was  appointed  to 


r  the  w 


a  superior  being  i 
ebiriy  years  ago,  hi 
fully  learnt  the  ' 
broadcloth.  liusul  i 


It  is  a  rude,  rougb-looUlug  b 


ai.  Now  li 
!iy  fall  into 


promptly  and  at  once- "All  com 
liod."  See  the  humble  preacher 
scat;  hear  him  line  oui  the  grand  o 

"God  moves  In  u  mysterloue  wi 
Ills  wonders  to  perform ; 

Bo  plants  his  looistepa  on  the  i 
Aud  rtdcB  upon  the  storm." 


B  left  the  old  mill, 
pcrfeotly  satiBlled  that 


.^B  a'lI^d'teU 
J  worship 


With  one  aecord  they  rise  to  their  feet  and  pour 
urib  !n  song  the  untaught  melody  of  eratelul 
leurif.^  The  aong  13  ended,  and,  J'Let  us  pra^," 


promptly,  aud  Ht  once,  "To  sA  and  lo  bo  set 
ISuw  look  at  that  pulpit  all  dreated  in  crlin 
and  purple;  Its  occupant  ca^ie  ouu  glance  i 
the  conpro^atiou,^to  sue  U  ihey  are  all  look 

feet;  how  gracefully  be  pulls  that  cambric  hi 
kerchief  from  bis  pocket  nud  wipes  Uie  ImuHii 

claps  that  golden  bound  hyinu  booK  and  reads' 

"Vaia  delusive  world  adieu,  with  all  of  ere  a  1 

Only  ^J^fi"*  1  pureue,  who  bought  mo  wiih 

All  thy  pleasures  I  forego- 1  trample  on 

wealth  and  pride, 
Only  Jeaua  will  I  know,  and  Jeaua  crucified," 


"Vanity  of  vanities 


abrevlated  orations.  You 
their  sermons  from  the  test 
lose,  and  although  they  kindle  up  your 
largely  upon  your  imagination,  ap- 


fancy,  di  -  „  ,  -, 
peal  logically  to  yonr  ju 
effect  on  your  heart  is  c 


what  you  please  about  it, 
)U  may,  yet,  nevertheless  it 
:  tnUueace  of  nioderu  pro- 
fa  losing  all  lis  old  vitality, 


slept  in  a  manger. 

Now,  let  us  lor  a  little  while  c 
kind  lu  a  civil  point  of  view.  SV 
thirty  years  has  made  in  tho  i 
tlcinns  of  our  land.  PcrhapB 
view  the  ohani^o  has  been  more 
o  palnltil  than  in  un 


I  sad  change 
ca  and  puli- 
lis  point  of 


blstlcated  n 


which  thatcl 
ed.    At  (hat  a; 

iraihetlhun  lortho  beBelH 
They  hi;d  another  quaint 
id  that  was,  ihui  ''honeacy 
beet  policy,"  even  In  politics,  as  well  aa 
la.  'I'hcre  Is  another  curious  fact  Ulns- 
u  their  life,  thai  they  were  so  foolishly 
 '   — -i.-^-  country 


:DOfit  of  tile  peopli 

01  lhe  oUcehoider. 
and  ourlous  I 


d  them 


other  tiilug,  perhaps' I    ,  

that  is,  that  the  people  at  that  day  really  ibonght 
that  an  integrity  of  character  au  honeaiy  of  pur- 
pose were  necessary  characteristics  lu  a  political 
leader.  We,  of  course,  lau^h  ut  such  crude  and 
ansaphlsticuted  nuclous  as  these.  Such  politlca[ 
verdancy  la  really  refreshing  in  this  ago  of  intel- 
lectual progreee.  All  such  quaint  ideas  aa  those 
long  siucu  burled  deep  in  tbu  tomb  if 
' —    " ~ '""        "Ij  thiog  per- 


o^dfogyiBi 

haps  at  which  un  Americau  oitiaten  h 
or  be  ashamed  of  In  tills  our  U 

politics  of  tbo  ago  antl  their  i   

patrloiic politician,  audit  is  vorydiUlcalt 
cido  whether  ono  should  laugh  or  cry  over  their 
reoklessuess  or  folly. 

1  am  disposed  to  look  upon  the  great  mass  of 
the  party  politics  of  the  present  day,  claaslllud  by 


land,  and  they  are  ui 
arollviuit  monumuL 
<g  poor  human  a 


rout  thinking  mabS  Of  the 
ul  In  another  respect;  thoy 
,  waruiug  ua  how  fVall  a 


Uity,  hear 
oiatious.  They  seem  to  think  that  i 
that  tboy_  aro  not  only  tl 


remembar  that  thay  are 
u  shape  and  dimension  by  t 
o  phrty  proposes  a  meaauLo 
.son  only,  opposes  It,  and  1 


It  bubbles  blown 
)  popular  breath. 

tholr  made  fury 


lecomo  11  law,  that  they  will  dibsolvo  ihl 
1.  ToEY  dissolve  this  Dnlonl  Let  ther 
(ry  It,  and  tuey  will  llnd  that  tho  i'eofi.e 
masters,  wili  have  something  to  say  ubou 
It.  Politlee,  at  the  present  day,  bus  gut  to  be 
species  of  trade,  aud  It  la  so  rucogullud  an 
classliied  by  all.  We  speak  of  a  good  faimor, 
skllllut  meohauic,  a  anccussful  lawyer  aud 
poUilelan.  When  you  go  lo  erect 
_.  houBu,  or  procure  tho  building  ol  me 
chinwry,  you  uaturaify  st '       '  -  .-  -  . 

il^^courao  select  their  shrewdest  poil- 
 itpatrlot,  tho 


le  country,  but  him 
hoc  his  whole  c  — 
every  energy. 

ler  be  pcrfecfiy  unoeraioco.  nvory 
so  lar  as  the  great  prosperity  of  lhe 
^oiieerued.  ihai  politics.  In  Us  party 
as  JuHl  nolhlopat  all,  and  everybody 
1  kiiowc  tbut  the  patriotlem  of  parly  Is 
I  the  patriotism  of  aelf.     Elence  from 

ire  of  the  conulry.  The  merchant  and 

nercdaut  traffics  and  oichnnges  his 
wuriis  for  produce  and  mouoy,  and  Iho 
luritra  and  sells  his  principles  for  of- 
cp.  ItisalUe  expected  of  both  and 
ouly  in  the  light  ofa  business  truua- 


nity— joyouB,  hoppj 
winds  come,  nnd  cv 
the  topmost  bran 


Occasloncliy 
■ms^shout  throngh 


those  that  are  repoBlng  beneath  it  are  eoarcely 
couscloos  of  lhe  storm  above.  It  would  be 
amusing,  yet  profllable,  to  spend  a  little  season 
in  analyzing  the  peculiarities  presented  to  our 
ga-/,e  In  and  about  the  irce.  Let  Ds  for  a  moment 


erecn  and  vigoronB  beauty,  and  ou  Its  topmost 
hough  lhe  Eagle— Llborly'B  own  bird  makes  its 
eyrie.  Ueneaih  its  broad  and  genial  shddo,  see 
tboie  toDmiui!  mimone  of  nuiuru'e  noblemen  il- 
iilBtralinB  and  dovcloplDg  the  glories  of  God's 
own  work.  Acknowledging  no  master  snvo  lhe 
Elernn!  Ono,  thtyistoud  np  unnwcd  and  front  the 
eternal  slars— trampling  lu  the  dust  the  boaty 
falsehood  that  kings  role  by  Dlvlno  right.  Chain- 
ing mind  loathe  car^  of  labor  thoy  have  become 

BUbaerviuncy  to  their  will.  At  the  farmer's  magic 
touch  the  green-robed  earth  pours  forth  her  mil- 
lion treasures.  Prom  the  bruin  of  the  mechanic 
e  almuat  thinking  machine  leaps  like  Alinerva 


from 


odo  I 


n  and  guard  it  forever. 


Ihuy  get;  how  tbey  e 


"beauty  tl 

It  bears  acorns,  cor  tane  me 
savage  of  them  all  and  feed  him 


ueatlonubly  Ihu  highest  earthly  di 
lore  especially  la  LIiIb  true  lu  this 


DtQclal  corr 

mentand  olUcial  purity 


e  Ihonghl,  that  i 
igh  places  of  Uo 


  f  the  heart,  that  tho  Inevi 

table  con  sequences  would  bo,  Ihe  total  snbvei 
eion  and  destraction  of  our  Kepublic,  and  the 
point  to  tho  ruined  and  decayed  governments  c 
tho  old  world  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  pos: 
Hon.  Yet,  I  apprehend  that  their  coucluaion 
ure  false,  bccaiiae  they  are  groonulesB.  Betweei 
Ibis  government  and  the  governmeniB  of  the  ol 
world  no  analogy  cud  fairly  be  drawn— their  ver 


It  pow 


and  it  la  equally  true  that  so  loi 

win  BWnd"!  ^Ue^nc™tho  co™oVo°b 
that  this  government  will  live 
[hemsclves  become  abased  and 

ligion  aud  Intelligence,  the  gui 
free  people,  leave  oUr  shoree  _  ._. 
 '  -  "  .1  thoy  will  ever  depart.  It 

tlei^gio'^ 
lineuishec 


t  full, 

rrosistible 
he  people 

nutil 

""^And  U 

descend 
r  itw 


ly  be  that  those  bright 
prepare  to  wing  tbelr 
id,  Busiii:ely,  wildly  sad. 


broody  upon  the  sudUened  eai 

the  ruyleaa  night  of  deapulism. 

Yet  wherefore  thoughts  like 
such  gloomy  fute  awaiia  our  com 
try  Is  the  final  eurthly  homo  of  ti 


Ihemsulves  for  Iheir  last  gre 
a  furgiug  lhe  thunder  boiti 


BSlOl 


le^  are  arming 

are  to  shatter 
_o  fraeiiioiiie  theliulworka  ol  tyranny. 

Although  I  have  sala  and  spoken  aa  I  belies 
when  I  said  it,  that  poiiUcs  and  political  leadi 
In  the  main,  have  hecume  corrupi,  yet  it  1 
pleasure  lo  have  tho  privilege  of  truthfully  s 
ing,  that  iliure  are  some  glorious  esceptlous 
tUiB  general  rul-i.    You  iviU  dnd  tboui  in  the  vi 
uus  political  paniea  of  the  day.  UllTuciuK  though 
they  do,  upon  mauore  ot  iesacr  import,  yet  agree. 
Ing  in  the  one  great  desire,  for  thu  proiperlly 
audKlotyofourcommonuonotrr.    Tboae,   r    '  ■ 
the  general  corrupiluu  Btund,  like  the  Abdii 
old,  amid  tho  failhlesB,  fulihrul  sliU— stand 
llgbthousea  amid  the  Bonerai  gloom,  and  sor 
beacon  lights  by  which  Freedom  guides  her 
through  the  gatuering  storm.    And  il  ie  for  i 
gather  urotino  such  men,  wherever  found  and  by 
whatever  patty  name  they  may  bo  called,  and  do 
to  Ihoin  us  was  dune  to  lhe  Prophet  of  ol'i,  hold 
up  tbelr  hands  while  they  prophecy  auaiui 

wo  shttli  triumph  over^every  foe,  ^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  great  import  what  ai 
slight  changes  lu  the  written  parchment  la 
a  country,  ftee  and  enlightened  Uko  ours.  It  la 
still  leas  a  matter  whai  party  man  osioneibl] 
guides  and  controls  Its  political  destiny,  lur,  alte 
all,  the  great  iiuwrittun  common  laws  of  truth 
religion  and  freedom,  that  flud  a  homu  In  ihi 
American  heart,  gives  shape  auu  direction  lo  oui 
onward  march,  and  will  guide  us  over  lu  free, 
dom's  glorious  pathway. 

God  has  stamped  tn  ovDry  enlightened  soul 
thsse  great  truths— to  be  haiipy  you  must  br  ■■ 
aud  to  be  free  you  must  be  virtuous.  £,  . 
light  of  Ihoao  great  truths  lotus  over  walk,  aud 
ibe  aucuuinluting  glories  of  our  after  history 
Hbull  gleam  lu  uuulouded  splendor,  brlghtonod  by 
the  emiles  ot  an  upprovlua  God.  uud  we  ehalUe- 

ioal  world,*"!!  tight,"  11  Joy  and  a  gladUKSa.  Wi 
shall  becoiJie  lile  pilUr  of  elead  by  day  ued  tbe 
pillai  oriiro  by  niglil,  iiUineenng  tho  nations 
earth  throiiL:h  Ihti  wilderuess  of  doBpoltsm 
frecdom'u  prunilfe>i  Uud. 


Otiti  hundred  cake  baekets  for  $3.50 
each,  at  Fiahsr'e,  504  Bouth  Bide  equate. 


Oue  liiiudred  dnz,  Rogers'  treble  silver- 
platftd  keives  for  ouly  $3.50  jier  doz.,  at 
Fisher's,  south  side  aquure. 

Wm.  A.  Vincent,  atlorney  and  counsel- 
lor-at-law,  has  removed  his  oflice  to  tho 
west  side  of  square,  over  Ridgely  Bank. 

Fisher's  is  the  plnce  for  everything  in 
tha  line  of  silver-plated  ware — at  prices 
lower  than  any  other  house  m  the  city — 
castors,  cake  baskets,  fruit  stands,  pickle  I 
castors,  wftter  sets,  tea  aela,  e:c. 

nth  side  ECjuare. 


We  copy  ilie  loiluwiiij,'  from  an  old  pa- 
per—the "BuckwfKt.tsman,"— printed  at 
Carrollton,  Greene  eouuty,  lU., — 43  years 
-wriiteu  by  oue  of  Springfield's  well- 
known  elderly  merchants  when  lie  waa  a 
young  man  : 

The  Indian  Warrior- 


sound  wus  borne  upon  the  passing  breeac, 
c  the  slight  nietllng  of  the  faliiugleuvea. 

■ked  wheie  reposed  the  aUorle'iial  dead; 
. sitting  down  beneath  a  pupaw's  ahadi', 
Near  lo  that  graaa  crowned  m^n.-lon  of  Ihe  dead; 
!ed  with  rapiurOH  on  the  crimson  dye, 
Unshed  so  brlgblly  in  tha  wesieru  sky; 
And  glancing  far  around  ou  every  aide, 
Admiring  autumn's  lints,  I  soou  eapled 
&  form  emerge  from  an  adjacent  wood- 
Slowly  approach,  Hill  by  tho  Mouud  It  stood: 
Thon  peottngsoltlyfrom  my  leafy  screen. 
Beheld  an  ludian  of  a  lofty  mien; 

-^Ing  brigiit,  ■     •  ■  ... 


plui 


iHon  blauket  hung  Hpen  h 


if  fea 


his  head  did  nod. 


n  happy,  brave  acd  ff 


FurnlBhed  with  a 


T'was  bore  w._.  „  

I  easeriy  pursueil  the  flying  game; 

O  It  plunged  my  arrowa  in  the  bounding  deer. 


Here  have  my  eyes  beheld  ray  aged  Sirea 
In  order  gather  round  our  Conucil  Fires; 
Aud  toesolto  itioir  Bons  to  deeds  of  War, 
Tell  now  lUey  fought,  and  toils,  and  hardehlps 

Andliero  our  Braves  Ihoir  bleeding  scalps  have 

Sung,  dHnced,and  feasled  'till  the  night  was  gone. 


Still  hovers  round  this  much  endeared  plac 
Bat  ere  anolher  sun  ihall  light  th*  sky, 


e  bunted,  foug&t,  and  pleased  tliee 

OBo  realms  ol  day; 
Where  no  pule  face  our  linnilng  Grounds 

Ur  force  ua'ihus  lo  llj  our  Uvea  to  save; 
But  undlslurbEd— our  lime  shall  ilow  along 
In  the  bright  regions  towards  yon  setting  Sui 


The  largest  stock  of  watches,  jewelry 
and  silver-plated    ware— is  found   at  I 
Fisher's — at  bottom  prices.   Don't  fail  to 
call  and  examine  my  stock.     504  sc 
side  si^uare. 

Tbe  great  secret  in  couvereaiiou  is,  to 
admire  little,  and  hear  much;  always  t 
distrust  pur  own  reason,  and  sometimes 
that  of  our  trtends;  never  to  pretend  \i 
but  to  make  tbnt  of  others  appear 
much  as  we  can;  to  hearken  to  what  is 
said,  and  to  answer  to  the  purpose. 

CITY  STREET  RAILWAYS) 

SPRINGFIELD  CITY  RAILWAY. 
(CAllS  RUN   EVBBY  10  MINUTES  BETWEEN 

SOUTH  GItAND  AVE.  AND  DD.MMT  SWITCH.) 
First  car  from  South  Grand  Ave. 

to  Rolling  Mill   6.30  am 

First  car  to  Oak  Ridge   fi  40  am 

First  car  from  West  End   0.10  am 

First  car  from  South  Eight   6.30  am 

Last  car  past  Jeflerson  going N..  10.35  pra 
Last  car  past  Jeflerson  going  S . .  10,45  pm 
Last  car  West  ilonroe  10.50  pm 

Sundays— first  car  8  a.  m.,  aniJ  last  as 
on  other  days. 

CITIZENS'  STREET  RAILWAY. 

(CAItS  RON  HVER-i  15  MINTTTES.) 

First  car  leaves  Square  for  South 
Second  street  at   6.00  a 

First  car  leaves  Square  for  Watch 
Factory  aud  Rolling  Mill  C.30  a 

Last  car  leaves  Square  for  South 

Second  street  11.30  pm  j 

Last^car  leaves  Square  for  Watch 
Factory  and  Rolling  Mill  11.15  pni  | 

First  car  leaves  Square  for  Mon- 
ument  5.40  E 

First  car  leaves  Square  for  South 

Eleventh  street   6.45  a 

Last  car  leaves  Square  for  Monu- 
ment  11.00  pm 

Last  car  leaves  Square  for  South 
Eleventh  street  11.80  pm 


39th  Anniversary  of  two  Old  Set- 
tlers' Marriage 


On  TuesUay  t'veniu£j,  20th  D.  c,  1^S1, 
there  was  a  re-uniim  ol  Gov.  Talujer's 
family,  at  his  residence  in  fliis  city,  to 
participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  39th 
anniversary  ot  the  mariiaye  nf^Mr.arul 
Mrs.  Palmer. 

The  Old  Settlers  ot  Sangamon,  ut  their 
annual  meetings,  on  several  occasions, 
have  heard  (Jov.  rainier,  tell  of  his 
courtship  and  mairiagc,  in  his  most  humo- 
rous style. 

To  the  hoaor  of  Gov.  Palmer,  he  is  one 
of  the  great  men,  who  has  climbed  up 
'    from  a  poor  boy,  nor  has  be  ever  been 
1    ashamed  but  rather  proud  to  tell  of  it. 
His  high  position  in  his  profession,  and 
his  elevation  as  governor  of  the  great 
State  of  Illinois,  and  other  high  positions^ 
has  not  spoilt  him  as  man;  be  is  as  ever 
'    plain  John  M.  Palmer,  and  in  this  noble 
'    trait  ot  character  lie  excels  most  all  suc- 
cessful men. 

At  their  ;]5'.h  anniversary  celebration, 
the  following  very  interesting  paper  was 
read  by  Mrs.  Ur.  Matthews,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Gov.  Palmer,  which  we  in- 
sert for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers: 

Our  father  cume  to  Carlinville  in  1839.  Onr 
mother  came  there  with  her  father'B  family  in 
1841.  On  Thursday,  December  30th,  m2,  John 
Macauley  Palmer  and  Malinda  Ann  Neely  were 
married.  The  weather  was  very  cold,  windy  ana 
a  Ullle  snowy.  The  hour,  was  "at  early  candle- 
light"—the  place,  the  reaidence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Cnrlinville, 

'  in  a  house  afterwards  occapied  by  the  widow 
Bates.  A  part  of  this  house  is  still  standing  and 
is  nearly  opposite  Mr.  Kcoler's  on  the  west.  It 
was  built  in  old-time  fashion,  and  the  wedding 
supper  was  spread  in  a  large  room  several  yards 

,    from  the  room  in  which  the  ceremony  was  per- 

j  formed.  Kirst  in  order  comes  the  liat  of  telatives 
preient  of  the  bridegroom's  family :  Miss  Eliza- 
beth A.  Palmer,  now  Mrs,  6.  T.  Mayo,  of  Carlin- 
ville. Mr.  Chas.  Palmer,  who  afterwards  went  to 

I  Calilomia  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  privations  of 
that  long  overland  journey.    Mr.lFrank  P&lmer, 

I     who  afterwards  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Dalrymple 

)  —lived  in  Carlinville  many{  years— moved  to 
Litch&cld  and  died  there  in  18....  Of  the  bride's 
relatives  were  bar  father,'  mother,  her  brothers 
Asber  and  Thomas,  her  sisters  Amanda  [afler- 

I     wards  Mrs.  Pence],  Martha  fnow   Mrs.  Head,  of 

I  Chicago],  Sarah  [now  Mrs.  Slack,  of  Wyoming]. 
Of  these,  lather,  mothei'.  Thomas  and  Amanda 
are  dead.  Then  there  were  Aunt  Malinda  Mc- 
Larning,  L'ucle  McLarning,  cousins  Tom,  Mary,  ] 

,     Ed.,  Eli^a  and  Virgiuia— of  these  Uncle  Mc-  | 
Larning.  Eliza  and  Mary  are  gone.    I'he  attend- 
ants were  Mies  Susan  Dugger,  jnow  Mrs.  Woods, 

J     oi  Jacksonville,  who  "stood  np"  with  John  A. 


3  Cbesnut,  ol  SpringUcldj,  Mlsis  Katharine  Keller 
and  Mr.  Srade  Cotter,  ot  Carlinville ;  Mihb  Keller 
afterwards  married  Mr.  Cutter,  and  died  many 

'  years  ago.  Major  Burke  was  there  with  bis  bride. 
Miss  Km.  Keller,  ibaving  been  married  the  pre- 
vious month— both  now  dead.  The  names  of 
most  of  the  other  ladles  were:    Mien  .)nue  Keller, 

'  Miss  Caroline  Wuiker  [now  Mrs.  Phelps,  of  Car- 
linville I,  Miss  Virgiuia  Winchester,  Miss  l  ues 
Winchester,  [afterwards  Mrs.  Matthews,  of  Mis- 
souri], MitN  Uode  Uaiiiilton,  Lal'terwards  Mrs. 
William  Weer],  Miss   Isabella  Ilamiltun,  [now 

;  Mrs.  Hubert  LilaasJ,  Miss  Sallie  Smith,  Mist 
Susan  Biigby  [afterwards  Mrs.  Llooley).  None  of 
these  ladies  are  now  living  except  Mrs.  Phelps 
and  Mrs.  Ulass.  It  is  impossible,  alter  t^o  many 
years,  to  remember  all,  bat  it  is  certain  that  these 
with  many  more  were  present:     A.  McKim  I)q- 

'  bois.  Dan  liagby.  Dr.  Woods,  Mr.  Charles  Aduinn, 
of  Jerseyvllle,  and  the  Huv.  Dr.  Smilh,  Methodist 

S     minister,  who  performed  the  ceremony.    Of  these 

^  friends  and  relatives,  so  far  as  known,  only  six- 
t'jen  remaiu. 

'  But  to  return.  The  bride  wore  a  white  Swite 
dress.  Pompadour  neck,*  elbow  sleeves,  short 
waist,  plain  skirt,  rather  short,  scaut,  and  a  wide 
hem  around  the  bottom.  Iler  hiir  was  arranged 
in  long  black  curls  In  front]  and  a  cui!  at  the 
back,  and  she  had  lace  mils  and  kid  eiipi)ers,  and 
yuu  n  lll  all  be  glad  to  bear  that  she  was  a  loyal 
daughter  of  her  native  Kentucky,  and  her  slip- 
pers were  the  traditional  No.  I's.  Her  brides- 
maids wore  similarly  attired.  The  bridegrooms 
wore  the  conventional  black;  pwallow-lail  coat, 
black  satin  vest  and  black  satin  stock.  Ue  for- 
gets whether  he  wore  gloves  or  nut,  bnt  rather 
thluks  not.  The  trousseau  was  {purcbaied  in 
Sprinctield  Irom  C.  M.  Smith.  Her  lather  made 
the  trip  on  horseback,  and  think  of  this  ye  own- 
ers of  Saratoga  trunks ;  It  was  brought  home  in 
saddlebags. 

Our  grandmother  was  a  famous  Kentucky  cook 
and  housekeeper,  but  on  the  day  of  the  wedding 
she  was  sooveicome  that  she  went  to  bed  in  bys- 
tericks  and  left  the  management  of  affairs  to  the 
ever  ready  Aunt  Malinda.  In  those  days  there 
was  a  certain  old  Aunt  Mary;  a  colored  woman 
once  owned  by  the  late  David  A.  Smilh,  of  Jack- 
sonville, who  brongbt  his  slaves  to  Illinois  and 
set  them  free  at  an  early  day.  She  was  a  lamouc 
cook,  and  was  sent  for  on  all  feotive  occasions, 
such  ae  weddingfl,  infairs,  balls,  etc.  She  cook- 
ed while  Aunt  Malinda  planned,  and  the  bride 
hersell  was  not  above  lending  her  aid,  and  the 
bridesmaids  came  in  to  put  the  tiniahing  loaches, 
and  the  result  wan  that  such  a  supper  was  spread 
us  these  degenerate  days  can  never  dream  of 
much  less  produce.  Turkey,  chicken,  quail, 
prairie  chicken,  voai-l  pig,  ham,  venison,  light 
bread,  heal  biscuit,  preserves,  the  real  old-fash- 
ioned kind  [none  of  your  insipid  canned  frnilj 
bride's  cake,  pound  cake,  fruit  cake,  etc.,  etc..  ad 
inf.,  jellies  and  pickles  of  ever)-  sort,  coQ'ee  of  the 
genuine  Kentucky  brand,  not  brought  on  in  little 
cups  to  finish  up  with  according  to  the  stingy 
modern  custom,  bul  drank  at  the  beginning, 
middle  and  ri<;ht  straight  through  the  meal, 
strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg,  and  served  with 
real  cream.  Imagine  a  table  spread  with  these 
good  things  [remember  they  were  all  cooked  at 
the  fire-place]  and  lighted  with  tallow  candles 
and  the  blaze  of  the  roaring  fire  in  the  wide,  open 
chimney  corner— this  goodly  company  standing 
around  it— and  you  will  conclude  that  onr  anccs" 
tors  liked  good  living  as  well  as  we  do,  an  l  knew 
rather  better  bow  to  prepare  it. 


On  the  Sunday  following  Aunt  McLarnln.;  gave 
a  family  dlr.ner  party,  upon  which  occasion  ibc 
Lrlde  wore  her  handsome  second  nay's  drcas.  It 
was  the  custom  then  for  the  brlde^roum's  tamlly 
to  tive  an  inlalr  immediately  after  ihc  wodJinj, 
but  as  bis  futlier  lived  so  fur  away  the  dinner  at 
Annt  iluluiclu's  was  substituted. 

Two  weeks  alter  the  wedding  these  youug  peo. 
pie  commenced  housekeeping.  Father  borrowed 
a  home  from  Sam  Keller  and  went  in  a  elcigh— a 
dry  goods  box  on  runners--:o  Alton,  whero  he 
bought  a  comiiletu  outfit,  08  follows:  50  pounds 
ol  brown  sugar  for  82.50,  2i'.j  pounds  best  coffee 
J,-. fiO,  a  tea-kettle,  coflec  pot,  shovel  and  tongs, 
skillet  for  baking  biscuits  ,  frying  pan  and  oven 
for  baking  cakes  and  light  bread  In  the  flro  place. 
lie  was  guilty  of  ouly  one  extravagance,  lie 
bought  a  beautllol  tea  set  of  chiua,  with  gill 
bjnd  and  tiny  sprig  ol  blue  flowers.  These  things 
he  brought  back  in  the  cutter  the  next  day  and 
they  were  ready  lor  housekeeping.  Beds,  bed- 
ding,  etc.,  belonging  to  our  mother,  a  cherry 
wood  bureau  owned  by  father,  and  made  by  one 
Jotiab  Ryan,  a  cupboard  and  wardiobe  combin- 
ed, which  held  the  clothes,  the  dishes  and  the 
books,  a  set  of  split-bottomed  chairs  forms  a 
complete  list  of  tbeir  household  furniture ;  Josiah 
Ryan,  by  the  way,  was  afterwards  engaged  to 
make  an  extensive  and  etrons  cradle,  and  so  wel' 
did  he  perform  the  work  that  it  has  withstood  the 
kicks  of  nine  children  and  three  crandchildrcn, 
end  is  none  the  worse  for  wear  to  this  day.  The 
first  purchase  made  by  the  bridegroom  as  a  fam. 
ily  man  was  (ollows :  He  rode  foarleen  miles  in 
a  bitter  north  wind  to  try  a  lawsuit— charged  five 
dollars,  and  took  his  pay  in  corn  meal  at  C5 
cents  per  bushel.  It  was  hauled  the  fourteen 
miles,  and  delivered  in  open  barrels,  six  in  num- 
ber, and  made  a  pretty  good  supply  for  a  lamily 
of  three  persons.  I  will  say  right  here  that  in 
those  days  the  highest  praise  that  could  be  paid 
a  married  man  was  to  call  him  a  "good  provider," 
and  our  father,  being  naturally  umbitious,  deter- 
mined to  secure  that  praise,  and  that  explains 
his  liberal  ideas  on  the  supply  question.  Ue 
reaped  his  reward,  for  ouc  of  the  first  things  1 
remember  Is  hearing  some  of  my  mother's  visi- 
tors compliment  her  on  the  fact  that  "John  was  a 
good  provider."  Tho  same  winter  betook  tor  a 
law  fef  330  bushels  of  corn  for  the  use  of  his  one 
cow,  aud  killed  and  salted  down  nearly  a  thous- 
and pounds  of  pork.  Their  cow  was  a  good  one 
and  cost  eight  dollars,  and  was  the  price  of 
the  best  horse  :a  the  county. 

The  house  in  which  they  commenced  life  to" 
gethw  was  a  large  one  for  the  times.  It  stood  on 
northwest  corner  of  the  new  court  house  sqaare-- 
tha  rent  was  $3  per  mouth.  Before  bis  marriage 
father  boarded  at  the  best  hotel  in  town  .or  S^-oO 
per  week.  He  soon  bought  the  square  on  which 
Mrs.  Thoa.  Cundail  lives,  and  tho  bouse  which 
stands  next  to  the  calaboose.  Here  the  old 
cradle  began  its  work,  and  so  vfeW  did  it  perform 
its  duty  that  from  that  time  to  this  it  has  seldom 
been  empty.  Seven  daughters,  three  eons,  one 
dan  ghter  in-law,  three  sons-in-law,  four  erand- 
sons  and  two  grand-daughters  have  been  added 
to  the  number  up  to  December  20th,  1877,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  old  saying,  "Tell  no  man's  fortune 
till  he  be  dead,"  we  will  leave  the  list  opeu  an'.il 
the  tiOtb  anniversary. 


  I 

Major  ilea'  Ij^iU.  ' 


The  following  is  the  text  of  i'ajoi  Iluo'  will,  ad- 
mitted to  probate: 

1,  Elijib  lies,  of  the  city  of  Spriusjleld,  couuty 
ol  San};:ic;oD  and  titate  ul  llliuui.i,  a  cit.zeu  ol 
the  Unittd  States,  boru  lu  the  State  01  Kouiucky, 
Uarob  Ub,  179C,  make  tliis,  my  last  will  aui  leata 
meut  rtvokiuji  all  olhiTb : 

First — Ib  coLSidcraliou  of  the  love  aud  iitfection 
I  bear  tu  mr  blood  reluiioun,  I  desioeaudbe-  i 
quealh  to  each  one  uuuieu  below,  a  part  or  por-  | 
tioB  ol  all  the  proceedtt  of  till  the  real  aud  pereoD-  i 
al  estate  ol  which  1  may  die  poBBeauediafter  pay-  I 
iug  all  uiy  debtB,  which  may  he  luw,  ur  probably  | 
none),  which  portion  or  share  is  to  be  paid  to 
each  one  uamed  below,  to-wit :  To  the  liillowius; 
named  children  of  my  iister,  Polly  Uoyd,  vs. 
Cyrus,  William,  Elijah  aud  Spencer,  each  one 
'  share,  or  if  auy  die  or  have  died,  then  the  widow 
of  said  dtceattjd,  aud  to  hor  yr  inu  children, 
Ilelen  Keyuolda  and  Mary  Biystud.  each  u  half 
ehara.  To  the  following  named  children  of  my 
brother,  William  lies,  viz:  Minerva,  Thomas, 
Clarissa,  Jane,  Mary  and  WilLam,  each  one 
share.  To  the  loilowing  uamed  chiidnu  of  my 
brother,  Washtugton  lies,  vis:  Elizabeth,  Cor- 
delia, Ann,  Washington,  Elijah.  Virginia  aud 
Edward,  each  one  share,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his 
daughter  Mallnda,  one  share.  To  the  following 
named  children  ttl  my  sister  Elizabeth,  viz :  Har- 
thena  Singleton,  Thomas  aud  Kuuhen  McDan- 
uold,  Mary  Melton  and  Elijah  Snowbrldge,  each 
cue  share.  To  my  halt  brwtber,  Thos.  J.  lies, 
tbrue  shares. 

Secondly — I  appoint  Norman  M.  liroadwell  and 
Obed  Lewis,  executors  of  this,  my  last  will  and 
testament,  and  d.-  hereby  authorize  th  m  aud 
empower  them,  or  the  i-arvivor  of  them,  to  sell 
and  convey  all  the  real  estate  aud  personal  prop- 
erty of  which  I  may  die  possessed,  in  mauntr 
and  on  such  terms  as  they  may  deem  best,  aud  ol 
ttie  proceeds,  pay  the  portion  or  share  to  each 
one  uamed,  is  a  convenient  and  reasonable  time. 
In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  one  named  above, 
then  the  portion  or  share  of  tjfie  deceased  to  be 
paid  to  his  or  her  ofl'spriuRS,  or  it  such  deceased 
person  leave  no  ohhpriug,  then  his  or  her  share 
to  Ceu.-e,  and  be  as  ihnuyh  it  was  not  devised, aud 
the  oiLir  fliaies  proportionately  increased.   And  , 
now,  i^iat-mui  h  1  do  not  owe  or  expect  to  owe 
anytl.M:^,  I  aiiect  and  request  that  no  security  or 
bond  b(  required  Irom  my  above  named  exeou-  , 
tors.  i 
lu  witness,  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  ! 
ii..nd,  'he  first  daj  of  Jaat,  lb7".  ^ 
I        ELIJAU  ILKS.  J 
Situt  d  ard  ackrowledged  by  Elijah  lies,  the  i 
tCBlator,  as  his  last  will,  in  our  pren^-uce,  and  we  I 
have  ^uoecribed  our  names  as  wituODSis,  in  his  ^ 
prcseiice  and  at  his  requcbt. 

C.  W.  Matdeny, 
Frank  \V.  Tkauv. 

CODICIL. 

WlK-n-as,  1,  Elijah  lies,  ol  thu  city  of  Sprinc- 
lield,  lihuois,  huvr  heretofore  made  my  last  will 
and  test;, meut,  without  making;  provi-lon  ilierc'.n 
for  dtvotingjany  part  of  my  real  uS' ate  to  public 
purposes. 

Now,  thi.^  is  to  remedy  said  omission  in  my 
will,  and  by  way  of  codicil,  I  do  hereby  authorize 
and  empower  my  executors,  in  said  will  named, 
or  the  survivor  of  thom,  within  theiv  or  his  dis- 
eretiuL,  to  eubdivide,  plat,  and  lay  off,  any  of  my 
said  In  mis  bcloi  e  seiilr,^  same,  and  to  douate 
and  de(.icate  such  portions  thereof,  to  public 
highways  and  to  parns,  as  they  may  think  best 
and  cKpeiiient. 

lu  witness  whereof.  1  have  hereunto  sub- 
ti  ribed  my  name,  this  sixth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  0..  1860.  EL1.JAHILES.  ; 
WitnesseB:  GAKEtrT  Ei.kin,  Ciia8.  P.  Kanb.      '  , 
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I 

Major  ilea'  Y7ill.  ' 


The  following  is  the  text  of  4'ajoi  Ilu5'  will,  ad- 
milled  to  probate: 

1,  Elij^tj  lies,  of  the  city  of  Spriui;1el(l,  couuty 
Ol  Sttnt;:iiion  and  Slate  vi  llliuui.-*,  a  citizen  ol 
tlie  United  States,  born  iu  tlie  Slate  ol  KuUiucky, 
Uarcb  Uti,  IT'JG,  make  tlii»,  my  last  uill  aLd  teata 
nieut  revukiuji  all  olbiTt: 

First— In  coi.sideralion  of  the  love  and  atfection 
I  bear  to  nir  blood  rehilioun,  I  deMse  and  be-  i 
queatb  to  each  one  uameu  below,  a  part  or  por-  j 
tioB  ol  all  the  proccedb  of  nil  the  real  and  person-  i 
al  estate  ol  which  1  may  die  poseessertiafter  pay-  | 
lug  all  my  deble,  which  may  be  luw,  or  probably  | 
none),  which  portion  or  share  is  to  be  paid  to 
each  one  uamud  below,  lo-wit:  To  tlie  lollowiu^' 
named  chi.dren  of  my  iister,  l^olly  lioyd,  vs. 
Cyrus,  William,  Elijaii  and  Spencer,  each  one 
'  share,  or  if  any  die  or  have  died,  then  ihe  widow 
of  said  dtceat^t^d,  and  to  her  i^r  uiu  children, 
Ueleu  Keynolde  and  Mary  BigstLll.  each  a  bull' 
«hartt.  To  tbii  following  named  children  of  my 
brother,  William  lies,  viz:  Minerva,  Thomas, 
Clarissa,  Jane,  Mary  and  Will. am,  each  one 
ehare.  To  the  lolluwing  named  childn. u  of  my 
brother,  Washington  lies,  vis:  Elizabeth,  Cor- 
delia, Ann,  Washin^^ton,  Elijah.  Virginia  and 
£dwurd,  each  one  share,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his 
daughter  Malluda,  one  sliuro.  To  the  fcillowliij 
named  children  uf  my  sislerEliiiiibelh,  viz:  Par- 
tbena  Singleton,  Thomas  and  Keuben  McDan- 
nold,  Mary  Melton  and  Elijah  Snowbrldge,  each 
cue  share.  To  my  halt  brvlher,  Thos.  J.  lies, 
ttirse  shares. 

Secondly — I  appoint  Norman  M.  IJroadwell  and 
Obed  Lewis,  executors  of  this,  my  last  will  and 
testament,  and  d"  hereby  authorize  ih  m  and 
empower  them,  or  the  mrvivor  of  them,  lo  sell 
and  convey  all  the  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  which  I  may  die  possessed,  in  manutr 
and  on  such  terms  as  ihey  may  deem  best,  and  ul 
the  proceeds,  pay  the  portion  or  share  to  each 
one  named,  is  a  conveuieul  and  reasonable  lime. 
In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  one  named  above, 
then  the  portion  or  share  of  the  deceased  to  be 
paid  to  his  or  her  oS'spriuj^s,  or  il  such  deceased 
person  leave  no  olirpring,  then  his  or  her  share 
to  Ceat-e,  and  be  as  thnu^jh  it  was  not  devised, and 
the  oilii  r  fliaies  proi'ortiouately  increased.  And 
now,  i:iahmuch  1  do  not  owe  or  expect  to  owe 
anythii;^,  I  direct  aud  request  that  no  security  or 
bond  he  required  Irom  my  above  named  cxeou-  , 
tori. 

In  witness,  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  eel  my! 
'    ;i.iiid, 'hf  first  day  of  JuBfc,  lb'?. 

(        ELIJAU  ILKS.  j 
Siu'-i  ii  a'-d  ackrowlcd}.'ed  by  Elijah  lies,  the  j 
testator,  af  his  last  will,  in  our  pren(,'uce,  aud  we  j 
have  su been b(^d  our  names  as  wiluocsts,  in  his  J 
l>rcsencc  aud  al  hib  request. 

C.  W.  Matoeny, 
Ebank  W. TuAev. 

rODKIL. 

Wlier'-as,  I,  Elijah  lies,  ol  thu  city  of  Sprinc- 
held,  Illinois,  have  heretofore  made  my  last  wiil 
aud  testament,  wilhoul  making  piovi-um  there. u 
for  devutinglauy  part  of  my  real  us'atu  lo  public 
purposes . 

Now,  Ihii'  is  to  remedy  said  omlaeion  in  my 
*ill,  am!  by  way  of  codicil,  I  do  hereby  authorize 
and  eiapower  my  executors,  in  sai<l  will  named, 
or  the  survivor  of  them,  within  their  or  his  dis- 
eretiun,  to  subdivide,  plat  and  lay  off,  any  of  my 
said  litiuls  belore  selilr.g  same,  and  to  donate 
and  dei.icate  such  portions  thereof,  to  public 
highways  and  to  parKS,  as  they  may  think  best 
and  ciiijeiilent. 

lu  -I'itneas  whereof.  1  have  hereunto  eub- 
ti  ribed  my  name,  this  sixth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D..  1880.  EL1.JAHILES. 
Witnesses:  Gakbi.tt  Ei.kin,  Cuas.  P.  Kane. 


OLD  SETTLERS  TELEPHONE. 


Sprikofibld,  Octobbb, 


"The  Vibitorb'  Gdidb  to  the  City 
OF  Sfrikqfield,"  issued  recently  by  ihe 
YouDg  Men's  CbristiaD  Aesociation,  and 
printed  neatly  at  tlie  State  Regieter  office, 
ia  full  of  VHluable  informatioD,  not  only 
to  the  visitor  and  btntnser,  but  to  citiKena. 
The  Young  Men's  Chriatinn  Aeaociation 
ia  continuiilly  doiuir  Bomo  good  thing. 
Call  at  their  Rooma  234J^  South  Fifth 
Street. 


Eailore  of  the  0.  S.  Telephone. 

THE  GOLD  FEVER  OF  1848. 


The  people  living  not  only  in  this  but 
in  almoBt  every  civiliaed  country  will 
loQi;;  romeiuber  the  winter  of  IMS  0. 

Ooldl   For  ffbich— 


had  been  discovered  in  almost  fabulous 
quantities  in  California.  The  orednlouB 
world  believed  the  seemingly  irapnssiblo 
stories  Cold  about  the  abiding  metal  lying 
around  loose,  simply  waning  for  the 
harvester  to  gather  it  in,  and  the  whole 
poople  wore  thrown  into  a  kind  of  fevor 
iah  excitement.  Nolhiug  else  waa  talked 
of.  If  you  met  a  friend  in  the  street  the 
flrst  question  wa",  "Are  yrni  going  to 
Ciilitornin;"  So  great  waa  the  expectancy 
in  regard  to  the  gold  thiit  I  remember  ot 
hearing  one  of  our  bankers  (who  ia  atill 
living)  speculating  and  Sguring  on  the 
possibility  of  gold  becoming  so  plenty 
that  it  would  no  longer  be  coined  into 
money,  but  simply  used  in  munufucto- 
ries  aa  iron,  brass,  etc. 

All  mpiius  of  reaching  that  Mecca  of 
human  hopes  wore  called  into  rcq  -isition 
Probably  from  every  port  in  tuo  world 
vesEols  wore  fitted  out  during  the  wiut-er. 
In  the  spring  all  beaata  of  burdens  were 
mustered  in:  Horees,  mules,  oxen,  and 
even  cows  being  pressed  into  the  service 
to  transport  the  eager,  hopeful,  expectant 
fortune  seekers  tJ  the  golden  fields.  In 
Springfield  several  cnmpanies  were  or- 
gaoized  to  join  this  innumerable  throng 
in  their  march  towards  the  setting  sua. 
To  tell  the  story,  relate  the  cxpc-rieuce 
and  incidents  happening  to  one  ot  these 
companies  is  the  object  of  this  tokelch : 

This  company  was  composed  of  James 
Leggott.  Ell  Cook,  Henry  Johnson,  Mi- 
chiid  McDaniel,  J.  C.  Henkle.  Daniel 
Leury,  Joseph  Oondell  and  Reuben  Mc- 
Donald. A  week  or  two  before  starting, 
love  overcoming  greed,  Cooko  Hinkle, 
allowed  his  sweetheart  to  persuade  him 
that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  get 
married  and  stay  at  home.  So  he  auld 
out  bis  interest  in  the  company  to  E.  C. 
Matheny. 

On  the  19th  day  of  April,  184D,  this 
company  started  Irom  Sprin^jfield  to  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  or  some  other  good  starting 
place  on  the  Mi.'.souri  river.  Mr.  Cook- 
having  previously  been  sent  In  St.  Louis 
to  purchase  supplies  and  ship  tlicm  up 
ibe  river.  They  started  out  with  two 
wagons,  supposed  to  be  first  class,  .nade 
expressly  tor  the  trip,  of  wolNsGaaoned 
stuff,  calculated  to  withstand  any  nmount 
uf  banging  about  among  the  Rockies, 
turning  euuimcrsaulta  down  the  mountain 
sid'",  if  nt'cessary.  Their  a'ock  consisted 
of  ton  mules,  one  half  of  them  wore  very 
line  ones,  and  a  couple  of  croam  colored 
iniistangs  imported  direct  from  Mexico, 
by  Hiij.  Robert  Allen.  With  the  uius- 
tmics  they  expected  to  catch  the  unweary 
biiffiilo,  or  chase  the  wild  antelope  over 
the  plain.  Ttiey  were  fortunate  in  pne- 
sesBing  those  muttangs,  at  least  they 
thought  so.  No  company  atartcd  out  un- 
der more  seemingly  favorable  auspict'S— 
none  were  better  equipped.  Also  a  jolly 
good  company  of  fellows— fine  stock  and 
superior  wagons.  Their  firet  camping 
place  waa  near  Edmund  Taylor's  nl«)ut 
four  miles  weat  of  Springfield.  Things 
went  a  little  bit  awkward  but  it  was  new 
and  was  so  much  fun,  But  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  rain;  theronds  were 
bad,  and  by  the  time  they  reacbt-d  Jack- 
sonville they  concluded  to  go  to  9t.  Louis 
and  do  the  rest  of  the  camping  out,  espe- 
cially whiio  in  the  pale  of  civilization  on 
a  steamboat.  A  pleasant  trip  of  eight  or 
ten  days  on  board  the  steamer  Sacramen- 
to brought  tbem  aafely  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  They  were  landed  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  opposite  the  city,  where  thoy 
found  thousands  of  fortune  seekers  wait- 
ing to  get  away.  There  they  pitched  Ibeir 
tenta  towards  Calitornin. 

When  they  left  St.  Louis  the  cholera 
was  very  bad.  The  steamer  that  left  the 
day  before  the  Sacramento  lost  about 
one  half  of  its  pa'asengera.  The  cholera 
was  also  bad  at  St.  Joseph,  and  among 
those  encamped  on  the  opposite  side. 
There  Mr.  Leggott  was  taken  down  with 
if;  he  was  curried  over  to  St.  Joseph, 
Esquire  Cook  going  with  him,  and  stay- 
'ng  with,  and  nursing  him  to  the  end,  for 
h(;  died  aud^waa  buried  there.  This  pro- 
bably among  other  things,  discouraged 
and  made  homesick  Mr.  Leary  and  he, 
with  the  consent  of  Iho  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, sold  oat  to  J^mos  Qormley,  who 
had  started  out  with  another  Springfield 
company,  but  becoming  discontented  left 
them. 

All  things  being  ready,  on  or  about  the 
10th  day  of  May  1849,  this  company 
which  I  shall  designate  as  Cook's  compa- 
■■y,  started  out  from  the  Missouri  river  and 
ommeacod  its  pilgrimage,  and  now  the 
ball  is  opened;  the  fun  is  commenced. 
They  have  left  their  homes;  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  cntrammeied  by  the  rules  of 


civilization;  houses  are  to  be  to  them  as 
things  of  the  past;  their  future  homes,  no 
telling  how  long,  are  to  bo  the  teuted 
plains;  their  future  neighbors  Indians  and 
prairie-dogs;  the  rest  of  the  trip  was  to 
be  one  long  hunting  spree.  McDaniel 
was  selected  to  take  charge  of,  and  drive 
ono  of  the  teams;  Johnson  the  other.  The 
teams  were  driven  the  old  way,  with  one 
rein.  The  teams  are  harnessed— the 
whips  crack- the  mules  start  up— the 
wagons  creak  and  tbey  are  off.  Tlic  boys 
are  careering  Back  and  forth  on  thei( 
tirelf-s  mustangs;  the  aong  and  jast  is 
heaid,  and  all  is  merry  as  the  marriage 
bell.  Hut  before  they  had  gotten  out  of 
the  Missouri  river  bottom  somewhat  of 
a  damper  was  thrown  upon  their  epirit<>. 
Theroid  was  bad;  late  rains  and  much 
travel  had  made  umuy  bad  holes  and  the 
hind  wheel  of  one  of  their  wagona  slip- 
ping into  one  of  thcBP,  some  foolishly  oba 
servant  person  passing,  remarked  thattho 
wheel  dished  the  wrong  way  or  at  least 
different  from  the  others,  and  as  they 
vvished  to  have  them  uniform  on  account 
of  look,  and  it  was  less  trouble  to  take 
one  back  than  three,  it  was  decided  to 
roll  the  wheel  back  to  St.  Joseph  and 
have  it  changed,  to  conform  with  the 
balance.  This  pleasant  duty  devolved 
upon  Matht-ny  and  McDonnol'tl,  they  be- 
ing the  boys  of  the  party.  There  wasn't 
much  fun  in  it  (it  was  six  milea  back, 
very  wet  and  muddy)  but  they  did  it. 
though  a  full  day  was  lost.  Before  they 
had  gone  ten  miles  further,  other  wheels 
seemed  to  be  in  the  same  fix.  In  point 
of  lact  there  seemed  to  be  a  contiuoal 
swinging  motion  of  thehubsin  the  wheels 
that  was  different  from  other  wagons. 
Some  of  them  supposed  it  was  a  new 
kind  of  spring— nothing  could  be  wrong 
about  those  wagons,  but  others,  wiser, 
saw  that  it  was  radically  wrong,  and  tboy 
soon  found  that  the  wheels,  quite  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  make  up  of  the  wagon, 
was  simply  "no  good,"  Just  at  this  time 
however,  thoy  were  fortunate  enough  to 
encamp  near  a  traveling  blacksmith  shop 
and  had  all  the  wheels  reset. 

For  the  first  hundred  miles  or  more  of 
the  road  the  cholera  was  fearful.  Many 
were  sick  and  died.  An  awful  gloom 
seemed  to  settle  upon  all .  The  roadside 
was  lined  with  graves,  People  appeared 
panio  stricken  and  it  was  feared  that 
many  were  buried  before  life  had  fairly 
left  ttiem .  In  about  a  week  perhaps,  the 
cholera  was  left  behind.  About  this  time 
Cook's  company  joined  a  company  under 
a  Dr.  Livermore  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  Cook  was  ch.cted  captain. 
They  traveled  with  this  company  about 
two  weeks.  By  this  time  all  the  glamour 
of  the  thing  had  worn  off,  and  they  saw 
the  trip  aa  it  really  waa.  They  saw  all 
the  mistakes  tbot  had  been  made.  The 
trip  is  one  well  calculated  to  try  men.  The 
inner  man  comes  to  the  surface.  Under 
a  different  condition  of  things  a  trip  across 
the  plains  might  have  been  made  very 
pleasant  but  this  company  in  t,ll  its  ap- 
pointments was  one  stupendoua  failure. 
It  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  none 
i.f  the  elements  necessary  to  make  the  trip 
a  successful  or  pleasant  one.  Their  wa- 
gons were  on  general  principles  abaolnte 
frauds,  poorly  made  of  poor  material, 
Th(rir  coDimiasary  department  had  been 
badly  managed.  Other  companies  had 
varieties  of  food,  while  this  company  was 
tied  down  to  side  bacon,  white  beans  and 
■d  tack  called  army  biscuit.  They  were 
"   nigbt,  I 


hard.    By  soaking  them 
the  morning  you  could  sin 
with  an  oxe  into  ineees 

coffee.  They 


all  < 


loffee  and  s 


Then  the  n 


hem  off 
lough  to 
had  tea, 
compos- 
fitted 


ing  the  company  were 
for  that  kind  of  a  trip.  In  the  first  pli 
probably  seven  more  contrary,  stubborn 
men  were  never  associated  togothor  for 
any  enterprise. 

Sir.  Cook  was  a  very  kind  hearted 
clever  gentleman.  Probably  a  good  hat- 
ter and  had  made  a  very  acceptable  mayor 
of  the  cify  of  Springfield,  but  know  noth- 
ing about  handling  a  team  of  muJes  or 
conducting  a  company  of  emigrants 
thTough  an  uninhabited  country;  he  had 
no  genius  or  capaci'y  for  extricating  bis 
company  from  any  ot  tho  delommas^inci- 
dent  to  the  trip. 

Mr.  Jolinson  was  a  farmer;  perhaps 
could  follow  the  plough  or  could  make  a 
pood  hand  in  the  harvest  field,  but  waa 
no  where  in  this  kind  of  an  expedition, 
■  Gormley  was  a  good  shoemaker  and  a 
good  fellow  generally,  but  here  he  was 
entirely  out  of  his  clement. 

Jo.  Condclt  was  a  gentleman  and  scho- 
lar, a  fine  clerk  and  bookkeeper,  aud  a 
very  tair  poet,  but  knew  leas  than  any 
body  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  this  busi- 
nesfl.  To  illustrale,  the  writer  of  thia  saw 
him  once  trying  to  bridle  ii  mule.  He 
had  tlio  bit  in  the  mule's  mouth  and  was 
trying  to  put  the  hoadstall  o^er  its  head, 
but  lie  had  the  bridle  turned  wrong  side 
out,  consequently  the  brow  band  would 
not  lei  it  go  over.  So  he  called  out  to 
me— 'Here!  what  is  the  matter  with  this 
bridle?  I  can't  get  it  on."  I  told  hmi 
the  bridle  was  all  right  but  that  he  must 
get  the  mule  on  tho  othcrjaide  of  it.  llo 
did  as  I  said  and  he  got  the  bniile  on, 

Reuben  McDonnold  was  a  nice  clever 
boy;  had  lived  on  a  farm;  knew  how  to 
feed  pigs  and  milk  cows;  could  hitch  up 
a  team  and  go  out  and  gather  a  load  of 
corn,  and  do  all  tho  labors  pertaining  to 
his  buaiuess  as  well  as  any  other  boy;  waa 
a  good  faithful  friend,  to  be  relied  on  in 
nn  emergency  as  was  afterwards  proved, 
but  all  this  availed  biiu  precious  little 
on  such  an  expedition. 

Cook  Matlieny,  a  few  years  liia  aeninr. 
knew  perhaps  leaathan  lieub-  n  about  thia 
business,  having  been  bnitit^lit  up  in 
town.  Ho  had  learned  something  about 
driving  one  or  two  horeoa  in  a  buggy— or 


flomothing  ot  that  sort,  but  had  no  ac- 
quaintanee  with  mulea,  never  had  oa  op- 
portunity of  studying  their  habits  and 
customs,  and  all  he  kuew  of  this  kind  of 
lilo  was  obtained  from  reading  some 
Rocky  mountain  stories. 

MoDonnold  did  know ;  he  was  a  genius; 
he  could  drive;  knew  how  to  take  cnre  of 
the  muios;  could  mend  a  wagon;  could 
cook,  hunt  or  do  any  of  the  many  things 
80  needed  intravelingthus  with  wagons — 
butantortunafely  this  fuct,  ktowing  and 
feeling,  his  superiority  to  the  rest  uf  the 
company,  tended  to  make  him  selfish  and 
domineering. 

•With  all  these  discordant  ulementa  the 
trip  could  not  be  a  very  pleasuut  one. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  immensity  of 
travel  that  year  I  will  state:  This  com- 
pany started  from  the  Missouri  river  one 
month  after  the  head  of  the  Sfieming  solid 
column,  but  by  their  rapid  traveling  pass- 
ed trains  pvery  day,  yet  at  Ft.  Laramie, 
seven  hundred  miles  from  the  river,  they 
were  informed  that  by  actual  careful 
count  three  thousand  wagous  were  ahead 
of  them. 

Other  companies  ahead  having  scnrsd 
it  Brfay.  they  saw  very  little  game  of  any 
kind;  SIX  or  seyen  buffalos,  a  Rocky 
mountain  sheep,  a  jack  rabbit  or  two, 
comnrising  about  the  whole.  The  wretch- 
ed mustanga  were  a  fraud  and  aoon  gave 
out.   So  with  some  of  the  mulea. 


We 


special  attention  to  John  I 
■'ad,"  in  thia  paper.  His 
stock  of  Fall  and  Winter  Dry  Goods,  now 
opened  and  opening,   has  been  selected  I 
with  great  care,  to  supply  the  wants  and  I 
please  the  tastes  ul  his 
mers.     Mr.  Bressmer's  magnificent  diss 
play  of  Carpiits,  Huge,  Curtii: 
our  late  county  Pair, 

tion  of  many  thousand  peopli 
house,  in  its  several  depart) 
ways  well  stocked  with  every  quality  and 
style  of  goods,  so  artistically  displayed 
as  to  please  the  finest  taste  of  the 
that  throng  the  spacious  rooms, 
deservedly  pt)pular  houfi'o  (S.  E. 
of  Square)  leads  ihe  bnoni,  in  tho  Dry 
Goods  and  Carpet  line,  in  Springfield. 


SANGAMO^J'S  SETTLERS. 


THEY    HAVE  A  REMARKABLY  SUC- 
iCESSFUL  PICNIC  AT  PAWNEE.  . 


Xbreu  I/adiei  Smre  ThelX  ^TF*rB 
■  Broken— Other  M^tterai 

Old  settlers  and  voodk  eettleri  gath- 
ered yesterday  io  WebePs  Krove,  near 
Pannee,  in  such  numbers  that  tbe  initia- 
ted declared  there  never  before  was  auoh 
a  crowd  at  the  annual  picnic  of  the  Old 
Beitiers'  Society  ot  Bangamon  CountT. 
There  were  soyeraljthousand  persons  in 
the  (;roTe,  of  aget  varying  from  the  in- 
fant in  arms  to  the  venerable  Uncle  Eiias 
Wilcox,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
Aug.  12,  1789.    The  day  was  perfect  and 
so  was  the  crowd.    There  was  no  liquor, 
no  fighting,  no   pickpockets — nothing 
that  could  mar  the  harmony  of  the 
occasion,       with      one  exception. 
The  honesty  of  the  people  is  shown  in 
the  return  of  a  gold  watch  and  three  or 
four  pocket-books,  filled  with  money, 
which  were  picked  up  on  the  grounds. 
An  honest  man  picked  up  and  delivered 
a  fine  gold  watch  to  Mr.  Diller  and  no 
clamant  appeared  until  Mr.   Diller  re- 
lurned  to  the  city,  mtt^o  Jit,  O.  OW- 
ioy(f  reported  tbat"BTS'wlfe's  'satch  war 
gone  and  identified  the  one  picked  up  in 
the  grove.    Several  lost  children  were 
picker)  up  on  the  grounds  and  returned 
to  their  parents. 

The  only  cloud  that  was  cast  upon  the 
pleasure  of  the  day  was  due  to  the  acci- 
-dent  which  occurred  near  Pawnee  before 
the  picnic.    William  Swaim  and  J.  M. 
Bape  had  arranged  to  take  their  ifjveB^< 
and  Mrs.  Jane    Porterfield  was  '  with' 
them.    For  the  convenience  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  ladies  they  were  allowed  to  go 
in  one  buggy,  and  the  eentleman  were 
in  the  other.    Both  horses  were  consid- 
ered trustworthy,  but  the  one  driven  by 
the  ladies  shied  at  the  train  on  the  new 
railroad.    Mr.  Swalm  tried  to  hold  him 
by  the  bridle,  but  the  bnggy  was  near  a 
small  ditch,  and  was  overturned,  throw- 
ing all  the  ladies  out.  "^ev  were  taken  to 
the  residence  or  Dr.  D.  A.  Drennan,  where 
they  had  the  best  care  and  attention  from 
the  physician  and  liis  wife.  It  was  found 
that  each  of  the  ladies  had  the  same  in  - 
jury, A  fracture  ol  the  left  color  bone. 
Mrs.  Swalm  was  the  least  iujured  and 
seemed  to  have  sustained  no  other  in- 
jury, but  the  other  two  were  more  or 
less  bruised,  and  it  is  feared  were  injured 
Internally.    There  was  a  report  current 
upon  the  grounds  that  noe  of  the  ladies 
died  during  the  afternoon,  but  there  was 
no  foundation  for  it.    All  the  sufferers 
were  taken  in  the  afternoon  to  their 
homes  in  Auburn.    Mr    Swalm  will  be 
Temembered  as  the  night  clerk  of  the 
Iieland  Hotel  during  several  yearr,  and 
later  at  the  St.  Kicholss,    fie  is  now  a 
prosperous  farmer. 

Amone  the  DOtiblei  present  were 
l/Dcle  El'is  Wilcox  and  Maj.  Cutwright, 
the  aacient  colored  man  who  claims  an 
age  considerably  over  100  years.  The 
other  old  settlers  on  the  platform  gave 
their  names,  residence  and  ages  as  fol- 
lows: 


Clayton,  . 
ktliati  'Flpichei'. 


^'18«  KltlBt»«»rTftiid«r»OD,  Rlepzl  .low 

Aadi«w  A  aOenooi  BiMnI         i   .1831 

'  SdiArd Muller,  Pawnee..  mi 

Itbri.  Miriam Sulbsr,  Sprtorfieii..., ....... .DM 

Dan  el  J.  Walker.  SprloyOeld    1822 

Bobert  D.  '•  alter,  BprtaffBold.  IKiS 

JcmedParklaBOD.  SprlnrtUd  1805 

JohnDefamp,  Hprlnjrfleld  1800 

John  K  lloll.  SprlDgaelcl  18  4 

I  J.  Pra  er.  Edinburg-  18.12 

%llllDm  8.  Werley,  Hlnesljoro  ..lS2a 

3o;eph  Meredith.  Tay.orvUie  18:3 

JbMph  A.  Whltecratt.  Edlnburr  1819 

paiBuel  Davidson,  Pawnee   1819 

Henry  Shoup,  B^ll  .,  1828 

■Wlfilum  H.  Fowkee,  Springfield  18i0 

Jacob  Wilfiht.  Glenarm   1807 

Heniy  Harper.  Pawnee  ]813 

■William  N  Lord.  KochePter  J8i0 

Mrs.  Wl,  lam  N  Lord.  Uoohester  .18i0 

Thomus  Beerup,  Glenarm  1816 

atephen  Sbively,  Pawnee  18i« 

George  Saunders.  Pawnee  1611 

M.  A.  Bruce,  Springfield  .',18  0 

Joseph  Dodds,  Auburn  1824 

James  Bnse,  Qlenarm  I8i6 

Mrs.  Jamoa  H06e,  Qlenarm  1810 

■fi  B.  Davis.  PawnCB  1832 

loaac  A.  Hawley,  Sprlngfleld  law 

.  ThomoB  tihepard,  Woodaide   183U 

James  M.  Moorse  Springfield, ;N  lR(i7 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Warford,  Auburn  1836 

Mrs.  8.  Enyrt,  Pawnee   18S4' 

Mrs.  Mary  Saundera.  Pawnee  1818 

Wra.  Mary  Fay,  P  wnee  )81u 

Wre.  M.  J.  WllllBmeon.  Auburn   18:!2 

Mrs.  L.  RIchnrdBon,  Edinburgr  1823 

J.  P.  Wlldamsou,  Auburn  isle 

Mre.  Mariha  Ann  Jones  IgJB 

Mra.  Helen  Safford,  West  Spiingfleld  1828 

Mrs.  Saiah  Haines.  New  City*  1829 

Weelcv    aines.  New  City  1828 

Mra.  Evelyn  Hainea,  Ranana  I817 

George  P.  Weber,  Pawnee  I8O8 

"Mrs.  M.  W.  Smith,  Maasaoliuae  ts  I807 

Mrs. />  una  Fry.  Glenarm  1824 

^  ra  EUza  Wheeler,  Pawnee  1810 

Mrs.  Effie  8»yre,  Klohland  I8I8 

Jacob  Bnyd,  Cotton  Hill  1807 

Mrs.  Eebeoca  Boyd,  Cotton  HIU  1812 

Vrs,  M  L.  Henkle,  Ilea  Junction  182£ 

M.  L.  Henkle,  Ilea  Junction   1827 

Mr.  Maria  Brunk,  Cotton  Hlil  I8I2 

*lilanaFlynn,  Bdlnburg  igjo 

jmn.  Bi-rUara  Buchanan,  Springfleld  1.I8I2 

nlee  Harriett  Mollohon.  Pawnee  .1816 

Charlea  Mollohon,  Pawnee...   18I7 

J.  huckel,  Springfield  igm 

John  B.  Weber,  Pawnee  isio 


dispatched  in  the  hearty  style  that  a  61^.  | 
In  the  woods  makes  inevitable,  Robert  [1 
Matheny  and  John  C.  Mathis  spoke  in 
beb&lf  of  the^  offspring  of  the  old  set- 
tlers, Misa  Belle  Meredith  recited  a  poem 
about  the  old  log  cabin  to  the  manifest 
pleasure  of  the  aud^egfe.  and  Mr 
B.-  •WeJwr-TjIacE'a  .•tlrriog  «i 
Tboih'as  Bees  talked  awhile  and  recitei 
a  portion  of  the  "Old  Oaken  Bucket 
Mr.  Davis  Meredith  exhibited  a  .jilp 
■hare  that  was  made  in  1813.   The  t>l^d< 
ceedlnes  were  varied  with  many  goo< 
'Kt»^gB  by  the   Pawnee  Glee  Ulub,  of 
Whom  the  folloiiing  were  tbe  members: 
Mrs.  Sophia  Weber  and  Mrs.  Helen  Ogden, 
altoa;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Xxiohrldge  and  Mre.  }I.  £. 
Loohrldge,  aopranoa;  C.  C.  Hadley  andW.  A 
Lochridge,  baaa:  E.  R.  Headley  and  J.  R. 
Lochridge,  tenors:  Mlas  Lou  Young,  organist 

After  the  general  meeting  the  vice-' 
pretidenls  adopted  resolutions  expressive 
of  tbe  unbounded  success  of  tlMfTs'^tl^B'' 
ing,  resolving  that  "f* 

The  thanks  of  everybody  who  visited  the 
grounds  an  due.  flrat,  to  our  dearly  beloved 
vice-president,  John  B.  Weber.forthe  uae  of 
the  magnificent  i-rove  aud  for  his  presence 
among  us  on  thl-  cccaoiou,  although  suffering- 
severe  bodily  afdlcti  in;  aecond,  to  the  com- 
mittee on  arouuda-^Vine-Presldeats  -Qavis 
Meredith,  John  K.  Klnuuid  and  Gilbert  Dren- 
nan, for  the  arrangement  of  the  grove:  third, 
to  tbe  Pawnee  Glee  Cluo  for  their  dellghtfiil 
mualo:  and  all  the  cltizena  of  Pawn»e  who 
generously  volunteeied  and  Bucoeasfully  oar- 

the  Bad  accident  our  tsuderefit  pyru_ 
their  affliction . 


t.  •  r 


 Mr.  Samuel  O  Maxcy  began  tbe  gpesk- 

ing  and  Judge  James  H  Matbeny  fol- 
lowed. He  presented  the  regrets  of  Judee 
McCaskill  of  .  Taylorville.  Mrs,  R.  W. 
2>iller  waf  the  next  talker,  and  his  lively 
•ddress  was  followed  with  one  by  Rev. 
■William  Thompson,  of  LaSalle,  who  ex- 
bibiied  a  copy  of  the  "BreecbeS' Bible," 
-an  edition  made  famous  throueh  itsstate- 
.tnent  that  Adam  and  Eve  made 
■"breeches"  of  fig  leaves  to  cover  their 
nakedness.  Mr.  ThomnKOn  said  there 
'M  only  six  copies  of  the  book  In  tbe 
■urorld  and  the  book  is  oyer  300  ytarg  old. 
Although  he  is  In  no  easy  financial  con- 
edition,  and  money  would  be  a  great  boon 
10  bim,  be  would  not  ptrt  with  the  book 
lor  any  sum,  because  it  is  an  heir-loom. 
The  following  Vice-Presidents  were 
4l«cted: 

Moees  W.  Wadawortb  ,  Auburn 

David  Meredith  -  Cotton  Hill 

Oliver  MoDanlel    Bufiaio 

John  WlMama  Sprlngll.  id 

.Jamea  Parkinson  Bradfordton 

AJez.  B.  Irwin  Pleasant  Plains 

John   Wilson  Hlverton 

John  R  Klnoald — -  Cotton  Hill 

Jacob  Leonard  Chatham 

Cnnlel  Waters  ,  ROvheater 

J.  Kay  Dunlap  Sherman 

B.  Wash  Hotard  ..Spring field 

George  Conatant..  lillopolls 

JameeA  Hall   ;  Loaml 

BamuelO    Maxey   Berlin 

Oliver  P    Hall  Heobanlcaburg 

Tbon  a<!  Hbea  New  Berlin 

John  P.  Weber..  |l  Pawnee 

MilionD    McCoy  7.  Hocheater 

John  F   Fagan  Springfield 

James  Dodds  Lowder 

Frau^  Plckiell    Laneavllle 

Isuac  J .  1  ay  lor.  WlDlamavllle 

■WillamF.  lr«ln  Salisbury 

harness  Tntmbo  ,  Wi  oaside 

-  Tber".  U  only  one  kind  oI  an  old  set- 
tlers' picnic  dinner,  and  thgt  is  Ihe  kind 
,Hib1  the  ra-ty  indulged  ioj  -  .When  it  wag 


The  managing  committee  desire  it 
stated  that  they  hired  the  hacks  engaged 
in  conveying  visitors  from  the  depot  to 
the  grove,  and  no  charge  was  to  be  mad?, 
by  the  drivers  for  such  transportation,  j 
It  has  been  stated  that  in  some  instances 
the  drivers  did  charge  passengers,  and 
the  committee  will  esteem  it  a  favor'if 
any  persons  who  were  called  upon  by 
hack  drivers  to  pay  will  report  the  fact 
to  some  member  of  tbe  committee  with 
the  name  of  tbe  driver  or  a  description 
of  him  and  his  back. 

Rev.  Francis  Springer  discovered  a 
document  yesterday  which  made  an  in- 
teresting reminiscence,  well  worth  pre- 
servation in  the  archives  of  the  Old  Set- 
tlers'society.  It  was  a  memorandum  in 
his  own  writing  dated  May  31,  IbSO,  and 
has  not  been  thought  of  since  it  was 
written.  The  writing  begins  with  the 
query — 

"What  sm  I  here  for?" 
Tbe  answer:   "For  two  things;  (a)  to^ 
make  a  living:  (b)  to  do  as  much  good 
and  as  little  baim  as  possible.    I  think, 
probably,  I  will  open  a  school  and  per- 
haps organize  a  Lutheran  church." 

SOILS  BIUU?  N0T2S. 

Tbe  oldest  lady  present  was  the  mother' 
of  Mr.  Fred  fcmiih,  of  the  Fancy  Ba-'^ 
zaar.  _  I 

Mr.  Whitecraft  was  please  J  with  ThKi 
JoiwfAL  aad  observe>l  t^at  his  familyi 
has  subscribed  'cuniiuijously  since  1836.; 

Mr.  R.  W.  Diller  read  a  portioitiof  thoj 
poem  "Olo  Settler's  Meetun,"  and  an-i 
nounced  tbat  tbe  rist  ot  it  might 
found  in  Thu  Joubnal.  "  j 

Mr.  Worloy  Eaid  he  txamined  the  long-^ 
lived  old  ladies  and  did  nut  find  any  oV 
,  the  garter-snake  style.    H« 'thought' the; 
i  old-timers  did  not  lace  much. 
!     Mr.  J.  Meredith  came  to  Sangamon  in  j 
1  ISaftand  remarked,  jeBj*t«Jayj  t. 
[..waUteiiUiiatJ^i^to  ^ 
I  who  chsUeugedTrtSrIo-mak'S'uUi  .'tel 
Mr,  Jacob  RUeen  uf  York,   Pi,,  the 
guest  ot  Prof.  N.  B.   Uanoon.  mm  oia^ 
enough  to  obiain   fellowahip  with  thel 
Teteians,  haying  been  >oin  in  1810,  but  j 

h«  lonkert'^niini/or  IhuH  71)  i 

Mr.  Jdoob  RUeen  of  York.  Pa^  the 
guest  of  Prof.  N.  B.  HBnnon_j«ia«'  oW*! 
enough  to  obi ain  fellowship  with  the 
vettians,  haviDg  been  bom  io  1810,  but 
he  looked  younger  thaxi  79. 

The-  Pawnee  lailrohd  hand'ed  the 
•crowd  well  for  a  1..  ^  line.  The  limited 
steam  capacl'y  r.f  liie  locomolive  com- 
pelled th:  i  uviuK  of  nearly  100  people 
who  wished  10  return  on  the  early  train, 
but  the  managers  deserye  grbat  credit 


Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Settler 
of  Springfield. 

NDMUKR  THIUTEBN. 

Wo  have  otncluded  to  give  a  short  his- 
tory of  several  of  the  churches,  in  Spring- 
field, of  which  we  are  more  or  less  ac- 
quainted for  forty  ei;^ht  years. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
organized  in  Springfield,  in  1821,  by 
Rev.  James  Sims,  as  one  of  the  plaies  fur 
regular  preacliiug  on  his  vast  circuit. 
Kev.  James  8ima,  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneer  Methodist  circuit  preachers — a 
good  man  &ud  an  earnest  worker  in  the 
infant  churches.  The  salary  in  those  days 
was  |100  a  year  for  unmarried  men,  and 
double  that  amount  when  married,  be- 
sides a  scanty  allowance  for  "table  ex- 
peosos."  Their  out-door  exercise  on  horse- 
back, no  doubt,  enabled  the  '"ciicuit 
rider"  to  endure  hardships  that  the  pres- 
ent race  of  preachers  are  unfitted  for. 

»  The  infant  church  at  Springfield  was 
small,  and  their  meetings  were  confined 
to  the  cabins  of  the  members.  Among 

Q  the  orisjinal  members  of  the  fiisti  M.  E. 
church  who  settled  in  or  near  Springfield, 

_  was  Charles  R.  Matheny,  who  arrived 
here  in  1821.  He  was  a  Methodist  local 
preacher  and  a  class  leader.  His  house 
was  a  preaching  place,  and  also,  a  weU 

^  eome  home  to  the  itinerant  preacher  for 
several  years.    The  organization  of  this 

n  church  has  been  kept  up  f.om  the  begins 
uing. 

Rev.  Peter  Cartwnght,  one  of  the  early 
Q  frontier  preachers,  preached  frequently  at 
tiiis  appointment  as  early  as  1820  and 
'  afterwards. 

In  1839,  a  log  school  house  was  built 
in  Springfield,  which  was  used,  on  the 
sabbath  day,  for  public  worship,  by  the 
several  denominations.  Tlio  same  year 
the  Methodists,  having  increased  by  con- 
version and  ,by  certificate,  determined  to 
-irtke  a  start  towards  building  a  church. 
A  subscription  paper  was  circulated  for 
that  object  and  a  liberal  amount  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  members  and  others. 

Pascal  P.  Enos,  one  ot  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  town,  subscribed  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  when  called  ou  for  the  money, 
ho  gave  the  collector  (Rev.  Peter  Cart^ 
Wright)  the  choice  of  several  town  lots  or 
the  fifty  dollars  in  cash.  The  society  be- 
ing consulted,  it  was  determined  to  ac- 
cept the  lots,  in  lieu  of  the  subscription 
The  lots  are  the  same,  now  occupied  by 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
building,  including  the  lots  un  which 
stanfls  the  State  Register  printing  oflico 
and  the  Capitol  Steam  L  lundry  the  origi- 
nal parsonage. 

In  1830  the  first  church  building  was 
^  erected  upon  these  lots,  it  was  used  until 
the  ereotion  of  the  present  church  build- 
,    ing,  and  then  removed  to  Capital  Ave- 


■  uue,  between  5th  and  (5th  streets,  and  is 
now  used  by  the  German  Baptists  as  their 

•  place  of  public  worship.  This  little 
building,  before  its  removal,  was  the 
theatre  ot  several  extensive  religious  re- 
vivals. Also,  the  first  session  of  the  Illi- 
nois Senate  held  in  Springfield,  was  held  in 
it— the  senate  chamber  iu  the  state  house 
not  being  finished.  One  or  more  terms 
of  the  Sangamon  circuit  court,  was  held 
iu  the  same  building.  The  German  Bap- 
tists, to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  have 
kept  this  relic  of  Methodism  in  Spring- 
field in  excellent  preservation. 

In  1833,  under  the  ministration  of 
Rev.  Smith  L.  Robinson,  the  ciuuit 
preacher,  many  were  added  to  the  churchy 
und  the  next  year  the  church  at  Spring- 
field was  organiied  info  a  Station. 

The  years  named  for  the  appointment 
of  the  ministers,  were  confereuce  years, 
beginning  in  the  fall  ot  the  calendar 
year,  and  ending  in  the  fall  of  the  next 
year. 

In  1834,  Rev.  Joseph  Edmundson,  was 
appointed  by  the  Bishop,  the  first  pastor 
to  Springfield  station,  und  the  station  was 
organized  by  the  appointment  ot  the  fol- 
lowing named  members  as  the  board  of 
stewards,  to  wit:  Edmund  Roberts,  Chas. 
R.  Matheny,  John  Dickey,  Jacob  M. 
Early  and  Edward  J.  Phillips. 

In  1836  and  1837,  Rev.  Hooper  Crews 
was  appointed  to  Springfield  station;  du- 
ring his  latter  year  the  greatest  revival  of 
the  church  occurred;  several  hundred 
were  added  to  the  church. 

In  1838,  Rev.  Peter  Akers  was  appoint, 
ed  to  Springfield  station.  He  remained 
one  year. 

In  1839,  Rev.  John  T.  Mitchell,  was 
pastor  of  the  churcn  for  one  year,  and 
he  left  the  church  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Rev.  Orceneth  Fisher,  was  next  ap- 
pointed, and  served  one  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1841,  Rev.  Johnatban 
Stamper  became  the  pastor,  and  remained 
two  years,  the  full  limit  then.  The 
church  prospered  during  his  administra- 
tion; an  addition  was  put  to  the  church 
building,  doubling  the  capacity  to  ac- 
commodate the  congregations. 

In  1843,  Rev.  W.  Crissey,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  station,  and  remained  one  year. 

In  1844,  Rev.  John  P.  Richmond,  was 
sent  to  Springfield  station,  and  served 
one  year. 

Rev.  Chauncy  Ilobert,  a  popular,  pure 
and  eloquent  divine,  was  the  next  pastor 
for  one  year,  and  left  with  the  general  re- 
gret of  the  church  and  community. 

In  1846,  came  Rev.  John  8.  Barger,  who 
remained  one  year. 

In  1847,  Rev.  James  F.  Jaques,  the 
sweet  singer,  was  appointed  and  he  was 
returned  the  seeond  year.  His  labors  were 
crowned  with  an  extensive  revival.  In 
the  midst  of  his  second  year's  labors  he 
was  appointed  President  of  the  Female 


College  at  Jacksonville.  'iUe  vacancy 
of  his  second  year's  term,  was  filled  by 
Rev.  William  T.  Bennett,  another  eweet 
singer  and  an  earnest  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  who  now  lives  in  Mecliauicsburg^ 
much  beloved  in  his  old  age. 

During  the  next  three  years  Revs.  Cal- 
vin Lewis,  and  Robt.  E.  Guthiio,  wore 
the  pastors;  the  first  one  and  the  second 
two  years. 

Iu  1852,  Rev.  Thomis  Magce,  w»«  ap- 
pointed to  Springfield  station.  lie  com- 
menced the  building  of  a  new  house  of 
worship,  which  remains  to  this  day.  He 
was  returned  the  second  year,  but  died 
in  1854.  The  balance  of  his  sucQod  term 
Nyas  filled  by  Rev.  Jaiaes  E.  Willson 
a  very  eloquent  preacher. 

Next  came  Rev.  J.  L.  Criue,  who  served 
as  pastor  for  two  years. 

Iu  18o7,  R.-V.  C.  W.  S.  ars,  was  appoin- 
ted; and  in  1858  Rev.  J.mies  Leutou  fol- 
lovvjd.  In  ItiGll,  litiv.  Ruben  Audrus  was 
pastor.  Then  lor  throe  years  Rev.  J.  L. 
Crane,  who  was  followed,  m  18(15,  by  Rev. 
J.  M.  Davidson,  who  was  returned  the 
second  and  third  years,  Ue  labored  in 
the  Hammond  revival  with  great  zeal. 

In  1868,  Rev.  Mr.  Eads,  a  transfer  from 
the  Kentucky  conference,  was  the  next 
pastor,  and  a  few  weeks  before  his  term  of 
one  year  expired,  on  account  of  the  health 
of  his  daughter,  he  was  tranfurred  to  the 
Tennessee  conference. 

In  1869,  Ri'V.  Dr.  Phillips  was  appoint- 
ed and  returned  the  hecond  and  third 
years. 

In  1872,  Rev.  W.  H.  Webster,  was  ap- 
pointed to  Springfield  station,  and  con- 
tinued three  years. 

In  1875  and  in  1876,  Rev.  K.  M.  Barns 
was  sent  to  the  Springfield  station.  Ho 
was  appointed,  by  the  pastors,  superinten- 
dent of  the  great  union  revival  in  1876, 
Next  came  Rev.  J.  H.  Noble,  who  re- 
mained three  years. 

The  present  pastor,  Rev.  T.  A.  Parker, 
was  appointed  to  this  charge  in  1880,  '81 
and  U'Z.  He  was  appointed  Chaplin  of 
the  Senate  at  the  extra  session  of  1882, 
and  again  at  the  regular  session  of  1883. 

In  1865,  the  «hurch  put  forth  a  large 
liiaiich,  known  as  the  Second  Methodist 
Churcli,  which  contained  a  number  of 
the  riKJst  wealthy  and  IILei  i!  Members, 
to  wlKJiii  Itev.  VVni.  S.  Prer.tico  was  sent 
as  their  first  pastor. 

There  are  now  live  Metiiodist  Epi.scopal 
churches  iu  Springfield,  to  wit:  First  M. 
E.  Clmrcli;  Second  M.  E.  Cliurch ; German 
M.  E.  Church  ;  First  African  M.  E.  Church, 
and  Second  African  M.  E.  Church. 
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OLD  SETTLERS  TELEPHONE- 


FORTY  YiUARS  AGO. 

lu  looking  over  the  files  of  the  Register 
and  of  the  Journal,  of  the  past  generation 
of  business  men  in  Springfield,  we  have 
strung  together  a  few  fragments  of  ad- 
vertisementa,  as  a  reminder  to  the  living 


old  settlers,  of  Springfield  and  some  ot 
its  business  men  forty  years  ago: 

The  partnership  of  S.  A.  Douglas  & 
John  D.  Urquhardt,  in  the  practice  of 
law,  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

Jolm  S.  Koberts,  P.  M.  | 
Springfield   High   School,  S.  M.  Sill, 
Principal. 

This  18  to  certify  that  I  have  instruct- 
ed Thomas  Lewis,  in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  curing  stammering.  J.  G.  Chapman, 
Nelson  Davis,  Jas.  Primm,  C.  F.  Spotts- 
wood  and  Hugh  McCoy,  certify  to  being 
cured  by  Prof.  Lewis. 

J.  Clitton  of  Washington  House,  Eos- 
ton,  would  respectfully  announce  to  the 
citizens  of  Illinois  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral,' that  he  has  opened  the  large  and 
commodious  hotel  recently  erected  by 
Elijah  lies,  Esq.    American  House. 

Jesse  B.  Thomas  &  Wm.  L.  May,  ofter 
their  services  in  the  practice  of  law. 

Eli  Cook  has  just  received  a  splendid 
assortment  of  caps,  of  every  description, 
from  $1  to  |25. 

Wallace  &  Diller,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  drugs,  medicines,  paints,  oils, 
dye  stuSs,  perfumery,  etc.  juat  received. 

George  Stuart,  dentist.  Teeth  inserted 
on  gold  plates  or  pivots. 

Fresh  Groceries  by  Alex.  Lindsay  & 
Bro.  Lindsay's  Liniment,  wholesale  or 
retail. 

Executors' Sale — property  of  Jacub  M. 
Early— Peter  Rickard  and  James  F.  Rued, 
Executors.  ' 

"Annuals  for  1840,  &c.  for  sale  at 
Springfield  Book  Store.  C.  Birchall  & 
Co. 

Union  Line  of  Stage  Coaches  between 
Springfield  and  Terre  Haute.  Robert  Al- 
len, proprietor. 

James  M.  Lamb,  informs  friends  and 
customers  that  from  and  after  January 
1st,  1840,  he  will  reduce  greatly,  the 
price  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  and  sell 
for  cash  or  produce  in  hand. 

Attention  Artillery  !  Your  are  ordered 
to  parade  8th  of  January,  1&40,  by  order 


of  the  captain.    A.  R.  Robinson,  O.S. 

S.  M.  Tiusley,  has  received  an  immense 
stock  ot  fresh  goods. 

New  saddle  and  harness  establishment. 
R.  F.  Ruth. 

Webster  &  Ilickox,  closing  up  theii 
business. 

The  subscribers  are  now  manufacturing 
and  offer  for  sale,  at  the  Springfield 
Foundry,  Jewett's  newly  invented  Cary 
plough.    H.  E,  Bridge  &  Co. 

Great  sale  of  Morus  Multicaulis  trees. 
25,000  trees  of  Baltimore  growth  for  sale. 
M.L.  Knapp.    Journal  copy. 

Prospectus  of  the  Morning  Democrat. 
A  daily  paper  to  be  published  in  tlie  city 
of  Chicago,  commencing  with  the  1st 
Monday  ot  March,  and  sooner  if  possible. 
John  Wentworth. 

Springfield  Coach  Factory.  The  sub- 
scribers having  entered  into  co  partner- 
ship  under  the  firm  ot  Van  Hofl"&  Lewis. 
They  have  taken  the  shop  formerly  occu- 
pied by  E.  M.  Hinkle. 

Married,  in  Jacksonville,  on  Thursday 
evening  by  Rev.  A.  Todd,  Mr.  A.  R.  Rob- 
inson, formerly  of  Baltimore  city,  to  Miss. 
Eliza  Robinson^ of  Springfield. 

Notice  is  hereO-y  given,  that  in  pursu- 
ance of  law,  au  election  will  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Spniiagfield  on  the  third  Mod'=' 
day  of  April,  for  the  election  of  Mayor  of 
the  city, and  one  alderman  for  e..ch  ward. 
Should  the  city  charter  m.t  be  accepted 
by  the  citiziins,  the  above  notice  will  be 
null  and  void.  P.  P.  Kennedy,  J.  Whit- 
ney, J.  Klein,  P.  C.  Latham,  A.  Lincoln, 
Trustees;  Simeon  Francis,  Clerk. 

Jesse  B,  Thomas  &  AUx;rt  Bledsoe,  at- 
torneys at  law. 

Lesure  &,  Bliss,  having  purchased  out 
J.  M.  Clitton,  the  American  House  will 
be  improved  and  continued  by  them. 

Sangamon  county  at  the  late  election, 
[Aug.  1840]  polled  aOOO  votes,  being  an 
increase  of  7  or  800  votes  since  18S8. 

E.  B.  Pease  >&  Bro.  Hardware  and  cut- 
lery on  south  side  square. 

State  Bank  of  Illinois,  Dec.  5,  1840. 
Resolved  that  the  bank  and  branches 
forthwith  resume  the  payment  of  specie 
for  all  their  liabilities.  N.  H.  Ridgelj, 
Cashier. 

Bell  &  Hur3t,just  received  a  handsome 
stouk  of  spring  and  summer  goods. 

New  Store  and  New  Goods,  Great 
Bargains  at  the  Cheap  Cash  Store,  No.  2, 
Uoffman'i  Row.    Condell,  Jones  &  Co. 


PIONEER  OF 
THE  CITY  DEAD 


R.  W.  DILLER  EXPIRES  AFTER  A 
LONG  ILLNESS. 


Was  an  Intimate  Personal  Friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Delighted  in 
Relating  Anecdotes  Associated  With 
the  Martyr  President — Took  an  Ac- 
tive Part  in  the  Affairs  of  the  Old 
Settlers'  Association  of  Sangamon 
County. 

Diller— Died,  Friday  a.  m.,  Aug.  18, 
lyOu,  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  B.  D.  Ayers,  Seventh  and  Jackson 
.streets.  Roland  Weaver  Dlller,  aged 
83  years. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  3  o'clock 
Sunday  afternoon  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian church.  Rev.  T.  D.  Logan,  pas- 
tor of  the  church,  will  officiate.  The 
interment  will  be  made  at  Oak  Ridge 


RcOJa  W.  Diller. 

[Springfield   Pionee^   Whose    Death  Oc- 
curred l^terday.] 

i-emetery.  It  la  reQuested  that  no 
llowers  be  sent.  Persons  desiring  to 
view  the  remains  may  do  so  between 
Mie  hours  of  10  and  1  o'clock  Sunday. 

The  decedent  is  survived  by  one  son, 
Isaac  R.  Dlller;  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
i).  B.  Ayers  and  Mrs.  Walter  Ryan  of 
ihis  city;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Susannah 
Uavis  of  Sterling,  111.,  and  Mrs.  Annie 
K.  Ayers  of  Jacksorivllle,  and  two  half 
.ulsters,  Misses  Sarah  and  Fannie  E. 
liti  se  of  Dowlngton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Dllkr  had  been  in  failing  health 
lor  a  number  of  years  and  for  the  last 
Iiur  weeks  had  been  kept  to  his  bed. 
Ili-s  demise  was  due  to  old  age  and  for 
tlie  last  few  days  was  hourly  expected. 
His  la;>t  hours  were  jjassed  free  from 
l.aiii  and  he  died  i»eacefuily,  iu  an  un- 
ci lUscious  condition.  / 

Sketch  of  Decedent. 

P.'i\;tnd  W.  Dlller  had  tjeen  a  resident 
j  III  Siifiiigflcld  for  o\  er  sixty  yt-ars  and 
\v  as  cme  of  its  most  worthy  and  l  e- 
i.-l)LCled  citizens.     He   was  born,  C>et. 
jr..  the  son  of  Jonathan  and  Ann 

(  W'l  aver)  Diller,  wlio  were  born  near 
\:\uv  I'.dl.  I-ancasti-r  county,  Penn.,  and 
jw.  iL-  niairleil  in  January,  1813. 

ill  IKn  the  family  inoved  to  t:'hester 


county,  Pt-nn.,  wnere  me  laiiier  died, 
Sept.  30.  Uil.  R.  W.  was  tlie  liflh 
of  six  children  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Diller. 

The  death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Dlller  left 
the  family  in  limited  tlnunclal  clr<-um- 
.stanccs  and  In  IS34  .Mrs.  Diller  moved 
to  l.aniasler,  wht-re  in  the  following 
spring  Roland  W.  Diller  was  sent  to 
Diiwnlngton  to  learn  the  printer's  tradf. 
liecomlng  dissatlblied,  the  boy  lan 
away  and  returned  honu'  but  his 
mother  Induced  him  to  return  to  the 
work.  A  second  time  lie  returned  to 
his  liome  and  remained  until  a  year 
after  his  niotlier's  stcond  marriage,  to 
.Morgan  L.  Reese,  which  occurred  at 
about  this  time. 

Wlien  lie  was  15  years  old  R.  W. 
Dillt-r  left  a  store,  where  he  had  been 
tinploycd  for  a  short  titne,  and  again 
enlcrid  a  printer's  sliop,  taking  a  po- 
sition ill  the  oflice  of  Tlie  Republican, 
a  l.)emocratic  newspaper.  i)ublished  by 
Price  &.  Strickland,  in  Weslclu  sler,  j 
■with  whom  he  was  to  remain  until  he 
v.as  21  and  In  retupu~.i**»^  iiis  servict-s 
lie  M'aa  to  receive  his  board  ami  clothes 
and  was  to  be  alU)wed  to  attend  scliool 
during  the  last  six  months. 

Cm  the  termination  of  liis  appron- 
llcesliip.  in  October,  1843,  Mr.  Diller 
went  to  f hiladclptiia,  where  he  waa 
employed  at  different  ofHces  where  a 
.substitute  was  needed.  He  was  then' 
given  employment  in  the  office  of  The 
Citizen  Soldier,  a  paper  published  by 
his  brotlier,  Isaac  R.  Diller,  and  his 
cousin,    Harry  Dlller. 

Came  Here  in  1844. 

In  lS-14  Mr.  Diller  became  attracted 
to  the  west  and  started  for  Illinois, 
leaving  Philadelphia,  November  8.  He 
went  to  Harrisbuig,  down  the  Ohio 
river  to  Cairo  and  up  the  Mississippi 
to  St.  Louis,  whence  he  came  to 
Springfield  by  stage.  The  journey  oc- 
cupied sixtien  days. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1844,  he 
began  working  in  the  office  of  Tlie 
State  Register,  which  was  at  that  time 
published  by  Messrs.  Waiters  &  Weber. 
In  July  of  that  year.  Gen.  W.  L.  D. 
Ewii^?,  then  auditor  of  state,  took  Mr. 
Diller  to  Iowa  as  a  surveyor  and  he 
there  sub-divided  five  townships  into 
sections  and  continued  his  work  in  the 
territory  thirty  miles  south  of  the  Des 
Moines  river,  near  the  present  site  of 
Osceola. 

He  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  work 
during  August  and  September  of  tliat  ; 
year  through  illness  but  completed 
tlie  work  in  December.  He  tiien  re- 
turned to  Springfield  to  learn  that  (ien- 
eral  Ewiiig  liad  died  and  that  for  all 
his  labor.s  he  had  been  uiicoiiipensated 
and  had  lost,  too, ,  some  money  he  had 
advanced  in  tlie  enterprise.  Tliomas 
H.  Campbell,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Ewiiig 
as  state  auditor,  gave  Mr.  Diller  a  po- 
sition as  land  cleric  at  a  small  salary 
but  he  soon  became  proficient  in  tlie 
work  and  tiis  salary  was  increased. 

Mr.  Diller  in  1849  declined  to  go  into 
politics  and  though  Mr.  Campbell  of- 
fered to  secure  his  nomination  for  the 
state  audltorship,  Mr.  Diller  jn-eferred 
a  mercantile  business  and  on  the  ninth 
of  August  of  that  year  he  became  as- 
sociated in  the  drug  business  with 
Charles  S.  Corneau. 

In  1858  the  south  part  of  the  east 
Bide  of  tlie  square  was  consumed  by 
fire.  Including  the  store  building  oc- 
cupied by  Diller  &  Corneau's  drug 
business,  but  a  new  structure  waa  im- 
mediately built  on  the  old  site. 

In  June  18<0,  Mr.  Corneau  died,  Mr. 
Dlller  becoming  the  solo  owner  of  the 


I  business,  which  he  conducted  until  hia  1 
retirement,  a  few  years  ago. 

Close  Friend  of  Lincoln. 

This  drug  store  was  ono  of  tlie  land- 
marks of  the  city,  located  in  thif  heart: 
of  the  business  district.  Mr.  Dlller  Ig-  | 
nored  the  jirogress  of  lime  and  iiept  in 
his  stole  tlie  same  furniture  and  fit- 
tings it  held  when  It  was  the  political 
lieadtiuarlers  for  both  great  political 
parties  in  Illinois. 

Abraliam  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  as  well  as  all  the  other  lead- 
ers of  a  half  century  ago,  were  num- 
bered aoning  the  intimate  friends  of 
Mr.  Diller,  who  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  Intorination  to  biograpliera 
of  these  gi'eat  puljlieists.  He  possess- 
I  ed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdotes 
relating  to  these  two  atid  llie  other 
leaders  of  early  Illinois,  and  never  tired 
of  relating  them. 

Mr.  Diller  was  one  of  tlie  closest  of 
Lincoln's  personal  friends  tlirougliout 
the  laltei's  political  career.  Long  be- 
fore he  became  a  public  figure,  Lin- 
coln had  a  law  office  in  the  room  over 
Diller's  drug  store  and  most  of  hia 
time  was  spent  below,  forming  one  of 
a  circle  around  the  wood  stove  in  win- 
ter and  lining  up  with  the  leisure  ones 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  store  in 
the  warmer  months.  Here  were  told 
hundreds  of  the  anecdotes  that  after- 
wards became  famous  for  taviiig 
sprung  from  the  lips  of  the  martyr , 
president.  \ 

The  Diller  home  is  lo-aJod  only  one 
square  from  the  Lincoln  homestead 
and  the  relations  between  the  two  fam- 
ilies were  as  close  as  between  the  two 
men.  On  his  walRs  fro  mliis  home  to 
the  business  dl-trict  Lincoln  passed  the 
Diller  home,  and  there  he  frequently 
stopped,  often  the  center  of  a  devoted 
group  of  children  whose  admiration 
was  divided  between  the  two  men. 
Faithful  Church  Worker. 

October  31,  1850,  ilr.  Diller  married 
Esther  C.  Ridgeway  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Three  children  were  born  to 
them.  Isaac  R.,  Emma  and  Esther 
Diller. 

During  a  revival  held  in  18GG  in  this 
city  Mr.  Diller  and  his  family  b«-came 
members  of  the  Third  Presbyten=n 
church  and  Mr.  Diller  liad  since  been  a 
faithful  worker  in  that  denomination, 
contributing  liberally  to  its  support. 
His  had  been  a  life  devoted  to  charity 
and  in  helping  others. 

He  was  an  influential  and  trusted 
citiiien  -and  enjoyed  the  close  friend- 
ship of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  His  store  was  long  the 
head  quarters  for  political  sessions. 

In  1SG8,  (in  the  reoigaiiization  of  the 
Old  Settlers'  Society  of  Sangamon 
county  Mr.  Diller  became  identified 
witli  the  organization  and  has  since 
been  active  in  its  work.  For  three 
3ucces.si\-e  years,  beginning  in  IST'J,  he 
was  elected  its  president  and  his  la- 
bors ill  its  behalf  have  been  effective 
and  far  reaching.  Following  this  he 
was  secietaiy  of  Iho  society  for  many 
years. 

Through  ills  long  years  of  residence 
in  tills  city,  wliose  growth  he  had 
watched  carefully  and  been  instrumen- 
tal In  adding  to  its  history,  he  was  a 
supporter  of  any  movement  for  its 
good  and  his  inlluence  and  his  work 
In  the  city's  welfare  will  ever  occupy 
a  chapter  in  its  history  and  his  name 
will  stand  ou  its  roll  of  honored  citi- 
zens. 
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ROLAND  DILLER 
FUNERAL  HELD 

REMAINS  OF  OLD  RESIDENT  ARE 
LAID  AT  REST. 


Services  at  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Are  Largely  Attended,  and  Favorite 
Hymn    is    Sung— Rev.    Thomas  D. 
Logan  and  Charles  A.  Crane  of  Bos- 
ton Pay  Tribute  to  Life  of  the  Pioneer 
Resident  of  Springfield. 
Diller — The  last  respects  to  the  mem- 
ory of  ■ill. land  W.  Diller  were  iJuul  yes- 
terday atteniooii  wlien  the  fuueial  Was 
held  at  3  u'eloek  at  the  I'irst  Presby- 
terian church.    Precedintr  the  services 
at  the  church.  Rev.  J.  E.  Rogers,  pastor 
of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church,  read 
a  scripture  at  the  re.sidence.     At  the 
church  the  congregation  joined  in  snig- 
ing  "Come  Thou  Font  of  iOvery  Bless- 
ing," which  was  the  favorite  of  the  de- 
cedent. 

Rev.  T.  D.  Logan,  pastor  of  the  1<  u  st 
Presbyterian  church,  jneached  an  ex- 
cellent serinon,  paying  a  hiah  tribute 
to  the  departed  citizen.  Charles  A. 
Crane  of  Boston,  an  old  acquamUince 
of,  Mr.  Diller's,  who  is  spending  his  va- 
cation in  Jacksonville,  caine  to  the  city 
to  attend  the  funeral  and  was  asked  to 
speak.  He  made  a  beautiful  talk  and 
dwelt  on  Mr.  Diller's  life  and  his  deeds 
of  kindness.  The  choir  .sang  "Kept  by 
the  Power  of  God"  and  "On  Chnst  the 
bolid  Rock  I  Stand." 

At  Oak  Ridge  cemetery,  where  the 
interment  was  made,  Rev.  J.  E.  Rogers 
offered  a  prayer  and  E.  R.  Ulrich  made 
the  ttnal  remarks  at  the  grave.  ■l^'-'V- 
D  Logan  said  the  benediction.  1  he 
pallbearers  were  O.  K.  Mills,  Alfred 
Booth,  J.  H.  Feltham,  Shelby  Dorwin, 
Robert  Patton  and  H.  D.  Giger. 

In  his  sermon  Rev.  T.  D.  Logan  saul 
in  part: 

"Kent  by  the  power  of  God,"  I  Peter  1.5. 
'  This*^  was  a  favorite  text  of  our  de- 
ceased brother.  It  expresses  h'f  ^;  <'»,) '.<;- 
tion  a.s  to  the  source  of  the  bolievci  s 
.strength,  and  the  secret  of  his  continuance 
in  the  Christian  life  in  the  ace  ot  he 
temptations  which  assail  one  haidei  llian 
ever  after  he  resolves  to  be  a  lollowei  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
earl  er  incidents  of  Mr.  Diller's  hie  have 
been  given  to  the  public  through  the  press, 
it  is  unneces.sary  to  sin-ak  ot  them  at  this 
time-  but  it  is  emineiUly  litting  that  on 
this  the  Lord's  Day.  and  in  this  church  in 
which  he  was  an  honored  otlicebeare.  I 
.should  speak  of  his  religious  life  which 
besan  with  his  conver.sution  uj  ISbd.  ahls 
I  do  not  In  eulogy  of  him.  but  rather  of 
llK-  grace  of  God  which  was  magnihed  in 

'"l"have  many  who  knew  Mr.  Diller  dtiring 
his  earlier  period  of  his  life  and  then- 
uniform  testimony  has  been  Ih.-it  he  was 
not  such  a  wicked  man  as  might  appear 
from  hi.-^  own  condenuiat ion  ol  Inm.seit. 
But  if  there  might  sr.  ni  to  be  an  exagger- 
ation of  wickedness,  it  \s:is  do  more  than 
every  truly  converted  Uian  l.'cls  wncn  nc 
looks  unto  the  rock  from  which  he  was 
hewn  and  into  the  hole  of  the  pit  from 
which  he  was  digged.  His  wa.s  the  feel- 
in"  of  Paul  when  he  described  himself  as 
tlH-  chief  of  sinners.  P.ut  if  not  a  wicked 
man  before  his  conversion. 

Mr     Diller    was  a  thoroughly  worldly 
man'    His  naturally     genial  disposition 
made  him  a  "hale  fellow  w;ell  met,  and 
drew  around  him  those  whose  thoughts 
rose  no  higher  than  the  pleasures  of  this 
life      But    when   he    was   converted  the 
change  was  complete.     He  had  found  a 
new  Master  whom  he  delighte<l  lo  .serve, 
rind  Willi  all  of  the  Intensity  ol  his  na  uie 
1  he  ihr.  w  himself  Into  the  work  to  which 
he   had    be.n    called.     Awakened   m  the 
midst  of  a  fervent  revival,  his  religious 
life  had  an  Intensity  which  it  never  lo.st 
I  even  ill  seiisons  of  g>'neral  religious  indi  - 
I  fereiice.     lie    at    oik  o   became   active  lu 


conducting  neighboi  liooo  prayer  meeiings 
In  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  bear  the  testimony  to  the 
Iiower  of  that  Divine  grace  which  had 
saved  him.  and  could  save  others.  His 
feelings  were  expressed  in 'the  familiar 
lines 

"I.ct  those  refuse  to  sing. 

Who  never  knew  our  God; 

Hut  cluldren  of  tlie  heavenly  King 

Must  speak  their  joys  abroad." 
He  was  unwilling,  even  by  his  silence, 
to  incur  the  criticism  of  having  denied 
his  i>ord.  Without  giving  offenc<!  to  the 
most  fastidious,  he  found  it  easy  to  intru- 
dui'e  tile  subject  of  religion  in  coiivers.i- 
tlon  with  strangers  wliom  In-  met  IjV  the 
way.  as  well  as  in  convei  satloii  with  ac- 
quaintances and  friends.  It  was  the  up- 
pt-unost  theme  In  his  thoughts,  and  the 
rtrst  to  f.nd  natural  expression.  He  never 
spoke  on  this  subject  under  constraint. 
It  was  never  necessary  to  drag  religion 
into  discussion.  Whether  men  agreecT 
Willi  him  or  not.  all  felt  that  he  was  giv- 
ing utterance  to  his  sincere  sentiments, 
aiul  Ihi-y  resiiected  him  and  the  cause 
whicli   he  represented. 

L'ngodlv  men  listened  to  rebuke  from 
his  iii'S  which  they  would  have  resented 
if  it  had  been  administered  in  a  different 
spirit  This  was  largely  because  the 
cordial  giiod-natnie  whicli  had  made  him 
attractive  as  a  man  of  the  world  was  car- 
lied  into  the  new  life,  and  made  hlr» 
friends  to  all  the  woild.  llnfoi  tunafely 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  Religion  has 
sometimes  been  sadly  misrei)reseiited  be- 
cause the  saddei-  find  sterner  aspects  of 
life  lia\'e  been  laisented  under  its  doal;. 
while  tile  biigliter  and  more  cheeifid 
things  have  been  identitied  with  worldly 
pleasure.  Too  many  have  forgotten  that 
the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  their  strength. 

Vet  it  must  not  be  sniiposed  that  the  re- 
ligious life  of  Mr.  Diller  found  its  only 
expression  in  wnids.  To  \  isit  the  father- 
less and  the  widows  in  thfir  altliction.  and 
to  keep  himself  unspotli-d  from  the  world 
was  recognized  as  the  ideal  of  true  relig- 
ion. At  a  time  when  there  were  no  pro- 
fessional nurses  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
sick  might  be  committed,  but  when  sym- 
pathetic neighbors  must  be  relied  upon  to 
give  the  needed  help,  he  was  t-ver  prompt 
In  expressing  sympathy,  and  in  offering 
such  help  as  can  be  given  in  the  hour  uj 
sorrow. 

I  I  (luestion  whether  any  one  in  Spring- 
field has  been  in  a  larger  number  of  homes 

I  in  times  of  liereavemeiit.     No  small  jiart 

I  of  this  audienc  is  composed  of  tliose  \vlio. 

:  by  their  presence,  are  tr\  ing  to  return 
the  sympathy  ;ind  '  helpfulness  extended 
to  them  in  similar  times  of  trial.  Nor 
were  his  ministrations  conlined  to  the  cir- 
cle of  Immediate  friends  and  neighbors, 
but  they  extended  to  the  darkest  abodes 
of  sin.  where  he  often  told  (if  the  One 
who  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost. 
There  was  no  place  so  vile  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  carry  into  it  tlie  Gosnel  of 
hope  for  the  penitent,  and  souls  will  wel- 
come him  in  glory  whom  he  was  the 
means  cjf  rescuing  from  the  very  bvink  of 
tin-  abyss. 

While  it  is  a  pleixsure  to  re\-lew  this 
record  of  an  earnest  Christian  life  I 
should  sadly  misrepresent  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  deceasi-d  if  1  left  the  im- 
pression that  this  was  dui-  lo  any  excel- 
lency of  his  own.  He  could  sa>'  with  the 
apostle.  "By  the  grace  of  Ciud  I  am  Wliat 
I  am."  If  he  did  not  lapse  into  the  evils 
of  his  former  li,'e.  it  was  liecraise  he  was 
"Kept  b\'  the  power  of  God."  Very  shortly 
aftia-  his  coiiveision  he  was  calU-d  to  test 
the  keeping  power  of  divine  grace. 

The   old   cra\-ing   for  strong  drink  re- 
tuniid.  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  ha 
must  yii  ld.  but  he  knew  that  if  he  did  so 
it  would  wreck  his  Christian  hope,  and 
bring  disgrace  upon  the  Master  to  whom 
he  had  consecrated  his  life.     Leaving  his 
store,  he  retired  to  the  privacy  of  an  up- 
per room,  and  lying  i.rostrate  on  tlie  floor. 
!  lie    clutched    the    nromises    of    God.  and 
claimed   their  fulfillment  as  he  clung  to 
I  One  who  had  revealed   himself  a  Refuge 
I  and    Strength,    a    very    pri-si-nt    help  in 
I  trouljle.     After   that   hour  ot  agony,  the 
cra\ing  vanished  and  iie\i-d  i  turneil.  %\'lien 
1  one  .said   to  him,   "That  was  a  ver\-  re- 
'  markable  exinience.'  'he  replied.   "No,  it 
was  not,    I  had  f;od's  inomise.  and  that 
could  not  fail."    W'juld  that  every  tempt- 
ed one  might  learn  how  he  too  may  be 
kept  by  the  power  of  God. 
1     Witii     this    experience  of  the  mighty 


power  of  alcohol,  it  is  not  strange  that  Mr. 
Diller  at  once  became  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  temperance  cause,  and  that  scorn-  I 
Ing  all  temporizing  with  an  acknowledged 
evil,  he  avowed  himself  an  uncompromis- 
ing prohibitionist.  For  years  he  has  been 
identified  with  those  who  believe  that  the 
only  solution  of  the  li(iuor  pro)<lem  is  tht 
suppression  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  beverages  of  every  kinil. 

After  his  conversion,  Mr.  Diller  and  his 
family  united  with  the  Third  Presb>-terian 
church,  under  the  jiastorate  of  the  Kev. 
George  W.  F.  Birch  and  was  subseipiently 
chosen  a  ruling  elder.     In  wlieii  tho 

couLjicgatlon  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  assumed  the  oljllgations  and  enter- 
ed upon  the  occupancy  of  tlie  present 
building,  a  large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Third  church  became  ulentitied 
Willi  the  First. 

in  l!it>u  Mr.  Diller  transferred  his  mem- 
bership, and  shortly  after  became  an  elder 
In  the  First  church.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  a  faithful  member  and  otflce- 
bearer  in  this  congregation,  yet  suth  has 
been  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  religion 
that  he  might  be  said  to  belong  to  all  the 
churches.  If  there  was  si)ecial  religious 
Interest  in  any  church,  he  was  sure  to  be 
seeking-  a  share  of  the  blessing,  and  noth- 
ing delighted  hlin  more  than  the  unoln  of 
(fod's  peo|jle  for  tin-  purpose  of  reaching 
Ihn  unconvt  rted. 

The  Weekly  pra.\er  meeting,  was  his 
delight,  and  he  could  alw.iys  be  found 
there  ready  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the 
blessedness  of  the  Christian  life.  Just 
six  Weeks  ;igo  he  attended  for  the  last 
time,  and  listened  with  eager  interest  to 
a  iliscussion  of  the  duly  of  the  church  in 
moral  reformatory  movements.  Kre  the 
meeting  closed  tin-  symptom?  of  the  ap- 
proacliing  end  had  maniiested  themselves, 
and  for  ;i  ffw  moments  it  seemed  as  if  he 
would  be  tr.msferred  from  the  assembly  of 
Goil's  prople  below  to  the  giander  as- 
sembly abo\e;  but  the  Lord  kindly  spared 
Ills  life  until  all  his  cliildieii  (.-uuld  be 
about  him  to  minister  to  his  simple  wants 
and  comfort  him  by  tlieir  presence  until 
he  jjeacefuily  entered  the  rest  that  re- 
maineth  for  the  [leople  of  God. 

When  he  became  a  Christian  he  express- 
ed the  desire  that  he  might  live  as  huig  in 
the  service  of  God  as  he  had  li\ed  [n  the 
service  of  the  world.  He  was  then  forty- 
f(jur  years  of  age,  the  lirst  four  or  live 
years  of  which  were  years  at  irresponsible 
infancy.  It  may  therefore  be  truly  said 
that  his  wish  wiis  gratified,  and  that  the 
years  of  his  second  birth  of  the  Spirit 
were  equal  to  the  years  of  the  first  birth 
of  the  flesh.  But  while  equal  in  number, 
these  years  were  far  greater  in  their  in- 
fluence. For  nearly  forty  years  he  has 
represented  to  this  community  a  type  of 
earnest,  enthusiastic,  aggressive  Chris- 
tianity, and  has  made  an  imincssion  upon 
thousands  that  will  last  throughout  eter- 
nity. He  rests  from  his  labors  and  his 
I  works  do  follow  him. 
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pottage  or  cunt  of  delivery: 
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J  Tbe  nn.lersigned,  senior  partner  of  the 
llrm  of  Weber  &  Aitken,  having  deter- 
mined  to  sp^-.ud  the  evening  ot  his  life  in 
Kaaaas  City,  retires  with  this  number,  as 
one  of  the  publishers  of  the  Old  Set- 
TiERa  Tklkphone,  leaving  Mr.  Wm.  F. 
Aitken  as  the  sole  publish-jr  and  proprie- 
'tor  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Aitken  is  too  well  known  in  Spring- 
field to  Bted  an  introduction.  He  came 
to  BpriBgfield  in  1841,  from  Scotland, 
»nd  began  lo  learn  the  printing  business 
with  Simeon  Francis  &  Bros.,  the  foun 
dera  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal.  He 
has  had  considerable;!  experience  as  a 
"newspaper  man,"  and  will  give  his  whole 
attention  to  the  publication' of  the  twin 

TELEI'UONliS. 

The  educational  side  of  the  paper,  will 
beuudei  the  mauagtment  cf  A.  J.  Smith 
Bangamou  couuty  superintendent  of  pub- 
lio  schools,  who  has  no  interest  in  the 
paper,  only  as  he  can  use  it  to  promote 
;he  good  ot  the  schools— teachers  and 
scholars,  and  aid  the,  directors  in  their 
Terj  responsible  duties.  No  officer,  na- 
tional, state  or  couuty,  has  ever  worked 
Jto«.i,  .  K.rdo*  /  uor  dtjoemore  valuable  work  lor 


the  people  of  the  county,  than  this  faith- 
ful and  at  compl»>hod  public  servant.  We 
feel  conddeut  that  Mr.  bmitli's  ixtraordi- 
nary  dLVutimi  to  school  intties's  will  lie 
ttpprcoiattd  by  the  iutfclli;ieut  citizuus  i  f 
Sangamon  county. 

Every  family,  in  every  school  district  in 
the  county,  who  have  a  child  or  children 
to  educate  ou^jht  to  suhscribe  for  this  pa 
per.  It  is  fcocbeap'that  muuy  are  sub- 
icribing  iu  the  name  ot  llieir  school 
«hlldreu.  The  paper  will  grow  and  spread 
oTor  tbe  couuty  like  a  great  truitful  tree, 
blossiug  th>i  schools,  the  editor  aud  the 
put)libher— we  believe. 

Nearly  ^ity  years  ago  when  we  came, 
Bpriugtield  was  a  email  town.  Its  Laud 
Office,  for  years,  attracted  many  stran- 
gers to  attend  the  public  laud  sales,  ana 
to  enter  lands.  The  only  two  hotels  in 
the  town  were— Aldeu's  in  old  town,  and 
Ransdalo's  on  west  side  square— and  they 
were  generally  crowded,  aud  the  proprie- 
tors happy,  as  country  produce  and  table 
mpplies  weie  very  low,  aud  hotel  bills 
ieverely  high. 

Then  Spnngflild  had  no  rival  markets 
nearer  than  Jacksoaville,  Beardstowu,  De- 
•atur,  and  a  few  more  distant  towns.  No 
scores  of  railroad  towns  to  compete  with. 
The  merehants  generally,  traveled  twice 
a  year  iu  stages  and  steamboats  to  east 
ern  cities  to  purchase  their  stocks  «'l  full 
or  spring  goods,  and  retailed  thtm  large- 
ly to  regular  customers  payable  at  Chiist- 
mas  or  as  soon  as  the  farmers  bold  their 
hogs. 

The  business  houses  were  mostly  one- 
story  frame  buildings  on  the  square;  only 
a  few  two  Hiory  houses  in  the  town  until 
the  passuue  uf  the  bill  removing  the  seat 
of  goyerutufiit  to  Springfield.  Pasti<  Id's 
two-story  brick  block,  recently  torn  down 
to  tjive  piti'o  to  the  finest  business  house 
iu  the  city,  was  then  considered  the  best 
store  roautsiu  tfw  town. 
>  Ad  old  sty  1«>  Wiara  brick  court  L'>u»e 
j^nwjpd  the  ccoteT  ot  tbe  square.    It  was 


inclosed  by  a  rough  board  fence,  aod 
long  bitching  poles  for  the  accommoda- 
tioQ  of  farmers'  horses. 

The  "Sangamo  Journal"  piiuting  office 
occupied  an  upper  room  iu  tbe  court 
bouse;  it  was  the  only  paper  printed  in 
Central  Illinois — a  strong  whig,  anti' 
Jackson,  United  States  Bank  paper.  Tbe 
Illinois  Republican,  a  democratic  paper 
was  started  in  May  1885,  which  five  years 
later  was  united  to  tbe  Illinois  State  Re- 
gister, the  official  organ  of  the  State^ 
which  was  removed  from  Vandalia  to 
Springfield  with  the  State  offices  in  1830. 

Filty  years  ago  the  ungraded  streets  of 
Spriogticldi  )u  wet  seasons,  were  almost 
impassable  fcr  mud.  There  were  several 
large  pouds  near  tbe  center  of  the  town, 
which  furnished  frog  and  mosquitoe  mu- 
sic for  the  inhabitants. 

Fifty  years  ago  tliero  were  but  three 
small  church  buildings  in  Spriogfic-ld— 
the  Presbyterian,  the  Methodist,  and  the 
Christian.    There  was  but  one  saloon' 

Fifty  yeirs  ago-,  where  now  stands  the 
maguiliceut  capitoi  of  Illinois,  stood  a 
small  frame  teuameut,  sheltered  by  a 
dense  grove  of  native  trees. 

The  business  citiaeas  ot  Springfield,  of 
fifty  years  ago,  have  nearly  all  passed 
into  the  eterual  worlds. 

Fifty  years  have  passed,  almost  as  a 
dieam,  since  wo  first  saw  the  infant  town 
ot  Springfield.  The  contrast  iu  its  ap- 
pearance between  then  aud  now  ean  hard- 
ly be  realized  except  by  old  settlers.  Its 
early  houses  and  inhabitants  have  nearly 
all  disappeared,  aud  now  its  many  church 
edificLs;  its  schools;  its  mtignlticent  pub- 
lic buildings;  its  spacious  hotels;  its  grand 
business  houses;  its  extensive  manufacto- 
ries; its  uumerous  private  mansions;  its 
iuexbaustible  coal  beds;  its  waterworks; 
its  vast  system  of  sewer  drainage;  its 
riiilroad  aud  telegraphic  connections  with 
the  whole  world;  its  telephone  connec- 
tions; its  electric  aud  gas  lights;  its  cedur 
pavtd  streets;  its  libraries;  its  monu- 
ments; its  enterprising  business  men;  it.i 
beautiful  pure  women ;  its  Christiau  al- 
tars around  which  cluster  so  many  holy 
a.s8ociatious,  and  the  tombs  of  Rindred  aud 
old  associates,  all  conspiru  to  make  me 
leel  sad  to  say  adiiu. 

Qso,  R.  Wkbeb. 


City  Has  Many 
Close  Contacts 
with  Lincoln 

Those  Who  Knew  Liberator 
Tell  of  ExD  eriences. 


BY  RUTH  DE  YOUNG. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  way  to  his 
Washington  inaugural  in  1861,  paused 
in  the  Buffalo  station  to  shalce  hands 
with  a  small  curly  headed  boy.  A 
couple  of  years  later  President  Lincoln 
chatted  graciously  one  afternoon  with 
another  young  lad  who  had  been  in- 
vited with  his  mother  and  sister  for 
tea  at  the  White  House. 

Today,  the  123d  anniversarj'  of  the 
Great  Emancipator,  two  well  known 
Chicago  attornejs,  the  little  boys  of 
six  or  seven  decades  ago,  will  tell  with 
pride  of  tliese  experiences.  And  oth- 
ers wlio  can  boast  "  I  knew  Lincoln," 
claim  a  grandfather  or  great-uncle 
who  rode  the  circuit  with  the  rail 
splitter,  or  display  a  collection  of  his 
writings  and  personal  effects  will  have 
an  interesting  story  or  two  for  their 
friends. 

Granville  Browning 
at  White  House  Tea. 

Granville  W.  Browning,  who  traces 
his  descent  on  his  mother's  side  to 
Chief  Justice  Marsliall,  was  the 
.\(Hjng  lad  who  sipped  lea  at  the 
Wliite  House  and  refused  a  second 
piece  of  cake  just  for  politeness  sake. 
Mis  father  had  been  stationed  in 
Washington  as  quartermaster  of  the 
Union  army  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel. 

"It  was  the  simplest  of  teas  with 
only  ourselves  and  the  wives  of  two 
officials  present,"  Mr.  Browning  re- 
called. "  Lincoln  came  in  for  only  a 
few  minutes  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who 
spoke  with  a  soft  voice  and  the  viva- 
cious mannerisms  of  a  Kentuckian, 
failed  to  persuade  him  to  have  tea. 
I  remember  how  tired  his  face  and 
his  deep  set  gray  eyes  were." 

Mr.  Browning  can  share  this  ex- 
perience with  Mrs.  William  J.  Chal- 
mers, who  as  the  daughter  of  Allan 


Pinkerton,  head  of  the  secret  service 
during  the  civil  war,  was  also  enter- 
tained for  tea  by  Mrs.  Lincoln.  "  But 
all  I  can  remember,"  commented  Mrs. 
Chalmers,  "  is  that,  the  president  was 
terribly  serious." 

Loesch  as  Lad 
Bows  to  Lincoln. 

Little  was  Frank  J.  Loesch  worry- 
ing about  Chicago  and  its  ills  when  ho  . 
had  his  excitement  in  the  deepest  bow 
he  could  muster  on  meeting  Lincoln 
in  the  Buffalo  station.  His  chum,  Cal- 
vin Phelps,  the  son  of  Orson  Phelps, 
.vho  was  chairman  of  the  welcoming 
tee,  wa.  responsible  for  the 
I  .ction. 

Perhaps  few  persons  today  have 
known  Lincoln  any  better  than  Mrs. 
lOugenia  Jones  Hunt,  who  comes  to 
\isit  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Cuthbert  C. 
Adams,  in  Winnetka  each  summer. 
Mrs.  Hunt  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Albert  Jones,  the  first  appointee  of 
Lincoln  after  his  cabinet  positions 
were  filled.  Mr.  Jones  was  made  su- 
perintendent of  statistics.  The  Lin- 
coln campaign  rallies  and  Chicago's 
first  national  nominating  convention 
in  1S6U  are  all  familial  to  Mrs.  Hunt, 
who  also  tells  with  enthusiasm  that 
the  Republican  party  was  born  in  her 
yrandfather's  house  in  Bloomington. 

Lincoln  Collections 
of  Chicagoans. 

In  addition  to  these  memories  are 
the  Lincoln  collections  that  have  been 
made  by  several  distinguished  Chi- 
cagoans, including  Oliver  Barrett,  Dr. 
Otto  Schmidt,  James  Rosenthal,  P'rank 
G.  Logan,  and  Judge  Henry  Horner. 

Mrs.  George  Cragg  yesterday  told  an 
interesting  story  of  the  association  of 
lier  grandfather.  Judge  Jesse  Thomas 
one  time  member  of  the  Supreme  court 
of    Illinois,    with    Douglas.     "  Grand 
lather  was  taking  some  children  to  a 
rircus-.  DiiuKlas.  who  \vas  .so  short,  yow  \ 
lemcnilipr,     was     with     them.     Thov  \ 
\\\o\v^hi  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  j 
lake  him  in  as  one  of  the  children  foi 
half  price — and  they  did." 


I 


